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Telling the 


Gold and World Trade 


I am writing to you with regard to 
the excellent article, “Will the Pound 
Catch Up with the Dollar?” by Mr. 
Paul Bareau (UNW, April, 1953). 

The article is specially appreciated 
since it takes care of a much misused 
and abused word, “convertibility,” 
which has become an emergency pro 
tection for a great number of people 
who are supposed to give advice on 
how to improve international trade 
but whose ability does not match the 
importance of their assignments. 

It is therefore all the more surpris- 
ing that Mr. Bareau—recognizing the 
difficulties which exist in the way of 
convertibility of currencies—reverts to 
an increase in the price of gold as a 
remedy for ailing international trade. 

The present known gold holdings 
amount to approximately $34 billion, 
of which $24 billion is in the pos- 
session of the United States. Therefore 
only $10 billion (excluding the USSR 
and the satellites) would be available 
for revaluation. 

How much does Mr. Bareau want 
to increase the price of gold? He could 
not possibly think of raising it above 
the present free market rate, which is 
only 10 per cent above the official US 
price of gold. 

Such an increase would mean noth 
ing; it would represent an increase of 
$1 billion in the value of the gold hold 
ings of all other nations or, to put it 
another Way, a fraction of the aid the 
United States is now giving them. This 
would mean approximately the equis 
alent of six weeks of US aid 
the figures of last year, and would be 


based on 
entirely inadequate. Even a 50 per 


cent increase in the value of gold 
would represent less than the one year 
foreign aid program of the United 
States. 

The consequences of changing the 
price of gold, which in fact has been 
the only stable item in the turbulent 
economies of the last two decades 


night on the other hand spoil all con 


solidation efforts made since the end 

of the war. 

New York, N. Y. 
“They Hate the UN” 

Please accept hearty commendation 
for D’Arey Van Bokkelen’s “They Hate 
the United Nations” in the March is 
sue of UNW. 

I hope that you will increasingly 
prepare or be able to procure articles 
that will set forth “proof of the clear 
need for acting 


F. L. SuNLEY 


and and 
sacrificing primarily in international, 
rather than national, terms.” Especial 
ly I urge you to devote all of your 


present 


power and influence to defeat the pro 
posal to amend the Constitution of the 
United States 
treaty-making power. 


with respect to the 


Watiace McCriuni 
The W. K. McClure 

Foundation for the Study 

of World Affairs 


Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda 


The people of the US may not 
recognize the fascists Van Bokkelen 
writes about, but they are disgusted 
with a world organization that recog- 
nizes Nationalist China, deep in debt 
to them. There is just as much sense 
in this as to have our Southern Con 
federacy represented in the UN. 

In liberal politics the people of the 
US axe far ahead of anv administra 
tion or world organization. They see 
the UN fighting for monopoly against 
the liberal ideas of other governments 
in order to gain dominance of world 
trade, and tearing a small nation to 
pieces to gain their end to outdo Rus- 
sia in the world’s trade. The UN was 
designed to be one of the humanitai 
ian, constructive, honest diplomat: 
tools for peace, but it has created war, 
fear and confusion. 


Boca Raton, Fla. Roperr E. CusumMan 


1 want to thank you for your very 
enlightening, temperate, timely article, 
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“The true inside story 
of totalitarian domination 
... of the human mind 


and heart.” 


THE CAPTIVE 
IMITIND 
by CZESLAW MILOSZ 


“The Captive Mind is in a class 
by itself... without in the least 
belonging to the sull increasing 
confession literature of former 
Communists.... Brilliantly, mov- 
ingly and with a wealth of psy- 
chological detail, it lays before 
us the whole arsenal of reasons 
and motives with which men can 
argue themselves into submission 
and conformity, The inner dra- 
ma of a whole generation un- 
folds itself in the reports this 
Polish poet gives of the battle 
which he gave himself in order 
to win freedom with security. 
Because he is a poet, he sul had 
to explain it all to himself, re- 
living his experience, and thus 
explaining to us what is happen- 
ing in the darkest part of a dark 
world—the human mind.” 
—HANNAI ARENDT 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


[' HE keeps up is current globe-circling pace, Mr. Dulles will 


soon break all travel records for the Secretary of State. Since his 
nomination as Secretary-designate, Dulles has flown the Pacific, 
cruised on the Helena from Guain to Hawaii, crossed the Atlantic 
four times; and he has just completed a whirlwind tour of twelve 
countries in the Middle and Far East 

What Makes Dulles Run” is the title of a searching profile on 
page 8, by Washington correspondent Frederic W. Collins. Here you 
will learn (we believe) a great deal that has never before been 
published about the man—his personality, his ambitions, his mind 
and how it works; why he likes his job better than any other job 
in the world. And since Dulles, the international lawyer, is now 
one of the world’s most important international salesmen, his per- 


Foe 
poictes, 


sonality has much to do with the successful selling of his ; 


For on these trips abroad he is not merely fact-finding. He is, of 
course, selling the new American foreign policy. And at home, in 
his appearances on Capitol Hill, he again is the man who will 
succeed or fail in selling the Administration’s foreign policy to 
Congress. 

In the article “Why Europe Recognizes Mao,” on page 13, by 
(’NW’s Paris correspondent George Herald, you'll read a report on 
one of the biggest challenges statesman-salesman Dulles will ever 
face: the problem of recognition or non-recognition of Red China. 
Mr. Herald reports frankly on why our European allies have recog- 
nized the Mao government, and why they feel the US should even- 
tually do likewise. Will salesman Dulles be able to “sell” some of 
the European viewpoint to Congress and sell some of the American 
viewpoint to Europe, and so prevent a split among the Western 
nations over the issue of Red China? 

Certain leaders in the Republican party have long felt that Asia, 
even more than Europe, is the primary battleground between the 
free world and Russia. And there are indications that Malenkov 
agrees with them! If so, who wins India will tell the story of who, 
eventually, wins all of Asia. Therefore, “Can Communism Conquer 
India?” on page 24, written by the Oxford-educated editor of The 
limes of India, Frank Moraes, will give you plenty of food for 
thought. 

The Korean truce, after two long years of negotiation, is at last 
becoming a reality. This is reason for rejoicing. But it is not reason for 
anv immediate reduction in our defense budget or in the size of our 
armed forces in Asia and elsewhere. The cause of freedom the 
world over. has suffered because we demobilized too swiftly and too 
sentimentally at the end of World War II. We hope and pray that 
American public opinion will not again be deluded into believing 


that the danget is over because blood is no longer being shed. 


Phe many readers who enjoy our editorial each month may note 


its absence from this issue. The reason: Editor Koeves, who writes it, 


P hoses 


is on a well-earned vacation 
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World federation 
is possible now 


| ERE is a brilliant book which 

shows that not only is world 
federation feasible, but that its 
foreshadowings are already appar- 


A. Borgese offers the blue 
print of the first federal state 


ent. G, 


the world, a document whose ob 


jectives are peace, not pacifism; 


justice, not tyranny; and power 


not force 
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TELLING THE WORLD 


Continued from page | 


They Hate the 
wish that 
might be broadcast over the entire 
I would like to add here that 
ve find your publication exceedingly 
interesting. We are former leaders of 
a World Federalist Group which has 
been blotted out by sheer 


United Nations.” | 


elucidations such as_ this 


country 


public in 
difference. 

In regard to Senator Bricker’s S.J.R. 
130, it should be pointed out that no 
rights of US cit 


izens under the Constitution from vio 


law protecting the 


lation by exercise of the treaty powers 
is necessary, 
the ( 
“the supreme law of the Jand” 
read the rest of the Constitution. The 
Sixth Article, which deals with treaties, 
says distinctly that the latter may be 
authority of the 


United States” or “in pursuance there 


The people who read in 
onstitution that a treaty becomes 


do not 


“under the 


’ That authority is the Constitution 
and the laws passed by Congress. It 
surely is obvious that any treaty which 
violates these authorities is invalid. 
Whether or not the treaty violates the 
authorities mentioned is a question 
for the Supreme Court to decide. 
Stillwater, Okla. Tuomas H. Uzzeut 

I do not regard myself as one of the 
bushwhackers and mudslingers about 
whom Mr. Van Bokkelen complains, 
but I to say that I should 


like to see one of vour writers tackle 


am. frank 


the real problems. When a group of 
nations are banded together in such a 
way that one of them can foment a 
war against another, and can sg 
stantially back the 


the same time it can station its offici: ' 


avg¢gvressor while ; 


iwents in one of the victimized coun 
tries with power to exercise a veto 


ver the collective judgments and 


wishes of the group as a whole, is that 


not a glaring weakness? Is it not in 
fact a fatal detect? Why not either 
find an answer to such problems o1 
honestly admit that they have us 
whipped? 

every political science teacher that 
[ ever listened to told me that any 
government structure that was to have 
] ope of success must be a spontaneous 
growth, and that it must represent the 
efforts of the people who are striving 
to effectuate Common hopes and sim 
ilar ideals, Has this theory become out 
? Why not have 


moded some forthright 


wuthor tackle this question? Why not 
ask him to explain to the benighted 
bushwhackers just 
hope he means to hold out for the 


achievement of the « ommon aims of a 


what degree of 


group who have no common aims? 
why not come down to earth 
United Nations 
can't possibly give us the 


In short, 
and confess that the 
world we 
had hoped for, for the very obvious 
reason that the largest of the member 
nations is in the organization only for 

i¢ purpose of thwarting the efforts of 
the majority? 
Chico, Calif 


Kant A. Woonsey 
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The State of the 


eyond the News 


Truce without Peace 


RMISTICE, in the modern history of 
A the United States, has always 
been synonymous with peace-with- 
victory. After both the great World 
Wars, on November 11, 1918, and on 
May 8, 1945, our foes were thorough 


ly beaten compelled to accept the 


terms we chose to impose on them and 
physically incapable of renewing bat 
tle against our triumphant armies. 
Now, for the first 


cluding an armistice which is just what 


time, we are con- 
the dictionary savs it is and no more: 
a temporary cessation of hostilities, by 
agreement, 

This means that the cost in combat 
casualties—more than 136,000 for the 
US, 257.000 for the South Koreans, 
14.000 for our other allies and a stag 
1,900,000 tor our 


enemies in three years—will no longer 


gering communist 
have to be borne in the immediate fu 
ture. It means also that the job of 
reconstructing and rehabilitating South 
Korea, outlined in detail on page 34 
Unrrep NATIONS 


of this issue of 


Worwp, can now be undertaken with 
a new urgency of purpose. This is a 
great deal—enough, certainly, to glad 
den most Americans. 

It does not mean, however, that we 
have achieved either peace or victory. 
In our relief at the Korean respite now 
overlook 


in prospect, we should not 


the fact that we are no nearer to sols 
ing the fundamental problems of com- 
the 


effecting a settlement in the Far East 


munist aggression in world and 


than we were three years ago~and 


that, indeed, we may be further from 
a solution. We are committed to. sit 
down with our former foes at a po 
litical conference table, but the lines 
of ideological conflict are so sharply 
drawn there is no informed American 
who expects mutually acceptable con 
ditions of peace to come from those 
discussions. 

The area in which we can maneuver 
for fundamental settlement is hope 
lessly small. Congress has committed 
the United States to oppose to the 
bitter end the admission of commu 
nist China to the United Nations, truce 
or no truce 


President Eisenhower has commit 
ted the US to press for the unification 
of Korea on a democratic basis which 
the 


Korean and Chinese Commu 


will certainly be intolerable to 
North 
nists. On their side, our foes are simi 
larly committed to positions which 
unlike those taken in the truce talks 
admit of no acceptable compromise. 
In the circumstances, the best we 
can hope for is that the “temporary 
cessation of hostilities” will last) in 
definitely and that, within the frame 
work of stalemate, we can rebuild a 
prosperous and democratic South Ko 
More 


achievement must await a fundamen 


rea, substantial and lasting 
tal change of heart on the part of 
either the American people and_ its 
leadership or the rulers of Red China. 
And there are presently no signs of 
real change of heart cither in’ Wash 


ington or in Peking. 
The Two Republican Parties 


 . did 


than just introduce an attractive 


Kisenhower more 
technique of communicating with the 
nation when he and four me mb: rs of 
held the first 
round table” over television and ra 
dio a while back. What he had to say 
the 


what overshadowed by the novel way 


his Cabinet “fireside 


mav have been, at time, sore 


he had chosen to say it, but it is none 
the less significant for that reason. In 
the 


is a main source both of his strength 


common sensible tanner whi h 
and his popularity, the President set 
forth an underlying principle of US 
which, according to 


foreign policy 


present indications, has considerably 
reassured the American people if by 
no means all the political figures of 
his own party 

“We are going to keep our tem 
per,” he promised his millions of 


“We are go 


ing to build our strength 


viewers and listeners. 
Iam going 
over to Bermuda to meet with some 
of our friends and talk these things 
but 


problems that affect every one ef ow 


ove! remember, in’ these vast 
lives, there is no thought that) you 
the 


them slowly and laboriously.” 


can cut knots; you must untic 

his presidential observation sounds 
less like a commonplace when it is 
realized that some of the most prom 
Senators Robert 


Knowland Styles 


inent Republicans 


Daft William 


Bridges, Joseph Mc arthy—had in the 
days and Wwe ks preceding the fireside 
round table recommended that, in one 
the United 
States do pred isely what the President 
cut the knots that bind 


allies 


area ol polic vy or another 
refuses to do 
us to ou 

Paft, in that the US 
ignore the UN in the Far East, 
McCarthy, in his vituperative at 
tacks on the British, had not kept 
their had, at 
a most convincing show of losing it 


\ has Knowland 


VOr 


suggesting 


and 


temper ot least, made 


who is reported 
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from Washington to be already in 
the running as tepublican presiden 
tial candidate in 1956, abandoned his 
angry and outspoken opposition to 
the attitude of the “friends” Ik« 
to “talk things over” with 

What the President did 
in an almost off-hand manner to spell 
which 


wants 
then, was 


out anew the fundamental issue 


has arisen between his administration 
and his own senatorial leaders. Eisen 
hower did not call names on indulye 
(the 
tient members of the liberal wing ol 
the Republican Party wish that he 
would and that he “cut the 
knots” he has tied himself 


and 


im recriminations more inpa 


would 
between 
However, he did 


state his governing principle and, for 


(Congress ). 


the first time, he made no effort to 
reconcile it with the opposing princi 
ples of the Tafts and the Knowlands 

From this fundamental intra-party 
cleavage over US foreign policy—now 
it is in the open—two opposing forms 
of “Republicanism” may emerge. If 
the President chooses to stand on the 
line he has presently drawn and con 
tinues to give a firm, if friendly, “No’ 
to the proposals of Taft and the othe: 
leading Republican dissidents, he is 
in for a period of intense struggle in 
which the weapons may well be his 
own great prestige versus the con 
gressional power of the purse 

Suffice it now to say that the his 
toric drama has already begun to un 
fold, 
presented to sts in terms we all can 
On the there 


is the even-te miper d President, work 


The cast of characters has been 


understand one hand 
ing patiently to disengage the knots 
if disagreement between ourselves 
allies. On the there 
are the hot tempered and impatient 
lalt-Knowland blo¢ 
holding high in their hands the knives 
to cut the knots of 
slash at 
Upon the development of 


and our other 


members of the 


not only alliance 
but to 


their 


those who stand in 
way 
the action from now on will depend 
the fate not only of the Chief Execu 
tive and his administration but of the 


country as a whole 
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The Fallen Idol 


Ynourny after the death of Josef 
b Stalin, a 


crentious 


large number of con- 
throughout 
their 


duty to perpetuate in their communes 


Communists 
decided it 


brance was solemn 
the memory of the man they had been 


taught to honor as “glorious Leader, 


mide, comrade and friend”: statues in 
the public squares seemed the logical 
memorials. Accordingly, they submit 
ted their projects to Party headquar- 
ters in Paris, expecting quick approv- 
al. Time dragged on, however, and no 
authorization was forthcoming, Then, 
suddenly, last month a curt order 
through Paris. There would be 


no statues to Stalin erected in France: 


Callie 


they had been forbidden by specific 
order of Moscow. 

Now we have an official explana- 
tion of the 


consternation 


ukase which caused such 
among the comrades. 
Kommunist, the chief ideological or- 
gan of the Party in Moscow, has print- 
ed a leading editorial sharply attack 
“cult of 


“It is not heroes who create 


ing the personalities” o1 
“heroes.” 
history, but people who push forward 
history and create heroes,” Kommun 
ist said. And a dispatch to The Neu 
York Times, passed through the cen- 
sorship which still carefully curtains 
the Kremlin, notes that this “appears 
to be the sharpest and least disguised 
attack that has appeared to date on 
the idealization and worship of Stalin 
while he lived.” 

What 
Kommunist, is the principle of “col 


must now be stressed, said 
lectivity” and “colleaguiality” in Party 
leadership. That means, brethren, that 
it would not be a good idea in the 
foreseeable future to erect statues of 


Colleague Georgi Malenkovy, either. 


Reminder from Stalin City 


yort policy? Tough policy? In the 
bh ) 


absence of really conclusive evi 


dence from Moscow itself, those who 
study Russia from abroad can find in 
conclusive evidence to support practi 
cally any theory they may evolve 
However, the experts would have dif 
ficulty convincing the residents of 
Stalinstadt—Stalin 


Kast Germany that there has been any 


City—in Soviet-run 
change in Moscow's policy at all. 

World War IL an in 
tegral part of Soviet planning has 
satellite 


states of Eastern Europe so that the 


iver since 


industrialize the 


been to 


can supply Russia itself with needed 


industrial goods. Stalinstadt, the “first 
socialist city in Germany,” is perhaps 
the most impressive single physical 
product of that plan. 

It has sprung up on the sandy flat 
lands of the Brandenburg Plain, near 
the East German border, in less than 
two years, at the command of Soviet 
economists who decided to establish 
a steel mill on this site because it was 
convenient to coal from adjacent Si- 
lesia and was on waterways which 
The 
mill was to have a yearly production 
of 500,000 tons of ingot steel—which 
would increase East German output 


could carry ore from Sweden. 


by more than a third—and was to 


stretch out for more than a mile 
along the bleak plain. 

Around the mill a town had to be 
10,000 


and their families and to contain the 


built, to house the workers 
shops and services they would need. 
That town is springing up today—and 
it is the only one in Soviet Germany 
where there is literally no private 
enterprise. The apartment projects are 
state-owned and run (in the process 
of construction, some actually had to 
be demolished and rebuilt because of 
faulty planning) and so is every last 
grocery store, hardware and_ barber 
shop. 


The death of 


slowdown to the hectic pace of con 


Stalin brought no 


struction, nor any change in the eco 
nomic or political complexion of the 
community. It was organized as a 
completely communist city—and it re 
mains that way today, the “soft” words 
of the Kremlin to the contrary. 

More important, the work continues 
under the direct supervision of Rus- 


sian engineers and economists, a cer 
tain sign of the deep Soviet interest 
in the project. In Berlin, the Soviets 
may hint anew of withdrawing from 
direct occupation and control of the 
“German Democratic Republic” which 
their 


But in Stalin City their massive 


they have created in eastern 


VASIEL 
investment in continued Soviet con 
trol increases and their technicians go 


right on running the show. 











The New “Voice of Russia” 


VVER since President Eisenhower assumed office, his 

“, staff and (more noisily and destructively) the 
committees of Congress have been intensively “re 
examining” the personnel and premises of American 
psychological warfare. It has now been learned that 
the Soviets have reexamined their propaganda _pro- 
the 
fact total reorganization, was effected within one day 
after Stalin’s death. 


The new machinery in 


grams, too—but in Russia reexamination, and in 


{ussia, according to infor 
mation filtering through to Western intelligence ana 
lysts, is geared to a new tactical approach, Instead of 
attack West's 


life and its political and social structure, propaganda 


the direct and violent on the way of 
will be on a lower key; the emphasis will be on sta 


tistical data and “scientific”? research assembled in 
“unbiased, cool and comprehensive reports on Ameri 
can exploitation of other countries.” 

There are indications that the vaunted propaganda 
program of Stalin did not please the new masters of 
Russia any more than the Truman psychological setup 
pleased the Eisenhower administration. Difficult as it 
may be for Westerners to believe, Malenkov and his 
associates decided that the Russian program was “too 
decentralized.” An even more rigid direction of the 
fifty-six “branch offices” which the Soviet maintains 
abroad—including the World Peace Committee, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, the youth and 
women’s groups, and a motley assortment of other front 
organizations—will be exercised by a new Soviet “For 
eign Propaganda Bureau.” 


Inoprop Calls the Turns 


This bureau, in turn, is to be directly responsible 


to the ruling group of Russia—the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party—and all 
ten members of the Presidium now make up a Colle 
gium for Foreign Propaganda, or Inoprop. 

Inoprop issues the general political directives for 


the new machine, but it is the Department of Planning 


within the Foreign Propaganda Bureau—called Planot 
del-Inoprop 


operation, This department has been ordered to work 


which is the real nerve center of the 


in very close cooperation with the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. It is to be provided by agencies of the Acad 
emy with current and complete data on unemployment 
labor unrest, rising living costs, mistreatment of mi 
norities and the like in the non-communist countries 

Persistent reports reaching the West are that Lay 
renti Beria, Minister of Interior and a close contender 
with Malenkov for Soviet leadership, himself heads 
the Planning Department. However, there has been 
no official confirmation of that fact. 


INSIDE 
STORY 


Fhe three principal operating departments of the 
Bureau are Political Science, Press and Radio, Within 
the latter is a complicated and extensive “counter-ra 
dio” office which has a section charged exclusively with 
combating the effects of foreign broadcasts on the So 
viet population. The emphasis placed on this office 
would an implicit tribute to the ef 
fectiveness of the Voice of America and the BBC, In 


cidentally, a separate section has been created to keep 


appear to be 


the armed forces immune to foreign propaganda, A 
senior officer of the general staff and one of the top 
Officials of the MVD—the secret police head that op 
eration, 

As part of the counter-radio setup, too, one unit is 
charged with jamming foreign broadcasts, and ex 
pensive jamming transmitters are being added to the 
hundreds already seattered throughout the Soviet em 


pire, 


Controlled Listening 


These transmitters cost Moscow heavily and a long 
range program is being developed which, the Kremlin 
make them 


hopes, will ultimately unnecessary. In 


many villages and towns individual radio receivers 
are being replaced by a central receiving set—called 
Radiouzel. Under this system of “controlled listening” 
individuals have only loud speakers in their homes 
and must listen to programs picked for them by po 
litically reliable monitors. It may be assumed that these 
programs will not include the BBC and the “Voice.” 

An increasingly important part of the propaganda 
program, according to the new directives, is to be 
carried on by the Political Science Department. The 
official definition of its functions is to “maintain con 
tacts with scientific, youth, trade union and related 
organizations abroad,” and its chief is P. A. Ponoma 
renko, Minister of Culture. Whether this group will be 
restricted to propaganda functions or will also be 
used as an instrument for subversion is not yet known. 

Although the personal contacts may be with repre 
sentatives of the Political Science Department, all 
propaganda directives to the worldwide nuclei of com 
munism will come from the Planning Department, and 
an effort is being made to improve channels of com 
munication so that sudden switches in Moscow’s line 
will not, as they have in the past, leave the comrades 
in remote areas out on an embarrassing limb 

The present line—as can be seen from the press 
and radio in the satellites—is to stress the American 
drift toward “economic crisis,” to undermine the West- 
erm alliance by warning Europe of reduced US sup 
port and to persuade our allies that they may soon 


have to “go it alone. 
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WHAT MAKES 


The Secretary of State uses all the wiles 


of the professional diplomat to check Russia, 


strengthen the US—and hold his cherished job 


By FREDERIC W. COLLINS 


Washington Correspondent 


rhe Providence Journal 


very American boy has the right to dream of being 

4 President; many do so. It is doubtful that any 
American, with one exception, dreamed as a boy of 
becoming Secretary of State. The exception is John 
Foster Dulles, who is currently demonstrating that 
even so lonely a dream can come true. 

Physical evidence suggests that Mr. Dulles possesses 
a unique ability to taste ideas, as others with specially 
cultivated palates taste tea, or wine. Between utter- 
ances, his mouth works constantly in the tasting proc- 
ess. And it seems safe to say that the idea Foster 
Dulles likes the taste of best of all is the idea of being 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 

In some ways this is all to the good. In some ways 
it is not. 

It is good because it has made Dulles a “pro.” More 
than any other recent Secretary of State, he has 
pointed his youthful experience, his education, his 
internship, his private career and his avocations to 
ward the day when he would be his country’s chief 
diplomat. The result is great technical skill and 
knowledge of the field. He understands the interplay 
of power among nations and what kind of stakes are 
on the table. 

A bad feature is that having wanted the place 
so long, Dulles now seems deathly afraid of losing it, 
and the fear inhibits his courage as a diplomatist. Some 
competent onlookers say that he is mortally afraid of 
not making good with President Eisenhower. In addi- 
tion, because his relations with Congress seem to 
him to be a vital factor in his efficiency rating at the 
White House, the Secretary shows signs of becoming 
rattled there, too. 

This is a particularly unfortunate fear, because it 
makes Dulles a marked man in a Cabinet composed 
in large measure of men drawing self-confidence and 

At home in New York City, the Secretary of State makes independence from their attainments in private life. 
a choice from the Chinese section of his library They regularly avow their willingness to go back to 
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United Nations 


DULLES RUN 


private careers if they flop in Washington—and some 
of them actually mean it. 

But John Foster Dulles does not want to go back 
to private life. It is not that his attainments as a 
private citizen do not match the others’; they do. But 
being Secretary of State is, for him, the emotional 
culmination of a lifetime of off-and-on diplomatic 
activity. This emotion is based on a dynastic impulse 
of a sort usually confined in America to Adamses, 
Roosevelts and Tafts. It has its roots in the fact that a 
grandfather, John W. Foster, was Secretary of State 
under Benjamin Harrison. It was sustained by the 
career of an uncle, Robert Lansing, who was Secretary 
of State under Woodrow Wilson. Dulles himself was 
almost, but not quite, Secretary of State at fifty-seven, 
and again at sixty-one. Now, at sixty-five, he wants 
to occupy his eminence long enough for history to 


take some notes. 


| r would be unfair, however, to imply that obsession 


with his high office is the sole characteristic of the 
Secretary. Dulles is by no means a simple man: so 
multiple are the contradictions of his personality that 
even the judgments of his intimates have to be revised 
almost as fast as they are made. 

The constantly working mouth is the reflection 
of a constantly working mind. And it should not be 
overlooked that, on the record, it is a Class A mind 
which can draw on rich reserves of experience and 
creative political imagination, and whose adventures 
are disciplined by a vigorously professed but by no 
means impractical morality. 

Some of the contradictions are easy enough to spot. 
Foster Dulles wore a homburg hat and diplomatic 
attire when he went into a slit trench on the 38th 
Parallel in Korea circa June 23, 1950. He wore noth- 
ing at all when he went into a lagoon on Wake Island 
in December, 1952; foreign secretaries are seldom 
given to swimming in the buff. 

At his desk he is an ascetic who works from 8:30 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m. with only an apple or a cup of clear 
soup for luncheon. After hours he is gregarious; he 
likes talky parties and willingly sips a highball or two 

On the government's time, he dresses like a Wall 
Street lawyer (which he was) and acts with commen- 
surate dignity; on his own time, at his private island 
retreat on Lake Ontario, he dresses like an ill-to-do 
backwoodsman the after Mrs. 
Dulles has cooked and_ served. 

He has no sweaty hobbies, like golf, nor any, like 


and washes dishes 


bridge, involving mental agility just for the workout's 
sake, and so it seems extremely unlikely that he will 
have a warm p-:sonal relationship with Eisenhower 
But he likes exercise. As soon as the water gets up to 
fifty degrees he goes in the pool at the Virginia home 
of his sister, Eleanor Lansing Dulles—herself, in the 
family tradition, a career member of the State De 
partment. 

Like Dean Acheson, he is an intellectual, but he is 
not cursed with his predecessor's impatience with 
lesser minds. A summary distinction is often made: 
Acheson had arrogance in office; Dulles has vanity. 


ryHeERE can be no doubt that this man of many con 
| tradictions has been uniquely trained for the job he 
holds and cherishes. The training for the job, and his 
quest of it, fall into three phases. His apprenticeship 
was in diplomatic staff work, with polite nepotism 
playing a part in getting him the assignments. The 
second phase was the study and practice of inter 
national law. The final preparatory period was a 
foreign policy spokesman for the Republican party, in 
which role he was given important diplomatic tasks 
by Democratic administrations. 

In 1907, before he had even finished 
he served as secretary of The Hague Peace Contes 
ence. He could thank Grandfather Jolin W. Foster for 


Princeton 














German cartoon slows Dulles and his boss Fisenhower 
enjoying the complex harmonies of Adenauer's policies 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR OF STATE 





Dynasty of Diplomats: Old snapshot shows Dulles’ uncle, Robert Lansing 
Foster (center), fishing on Lake Ontario. 
Secretary of State; Lansing was Wilson's 


(left), and his grandfather, John W 
Foster was Benjamin Harrisons 


the job—but, at nineteen, he still seemed like a child 
prodigy as he filled it. His next big opportunity came 


as counsel to the American commission to negotiate 


peace in 1918—at that time Uncle Robert Lansing was 
Secretary of State. And in 1919, while Lansing was still 
Secretary, Dulles served on the Reparations Com 
misssion, 

Family connections apart, there can be no doubt 
of Dulles’ brilliance as a lawyer. At thirty-seven he 
became head of the prominent New York law firm 
of Sullivan and Cromwell, and he is acknowledged 
to have done a first-class job, much of it in interna 
tional law. As an international lawyer he operated 
as close to the periphery of diplomacy as he could: 
in 1933, for example, he was US representative at the 
Berlin Debt Conference. 


7 "1 his activities had not made him famous in his 
field. As standard and detailed a work as Samuel 
Flagg Bemis’ Diplomatic History of the United States 
carries no reference to him in its index. He made no 
name for himself in the thirties as one alert to the 
drift toward war and, by American standards of fame, 
may be considered to have been in eclipse until the 
war had progressed to the point where discussion 
turned to the kind of peace that should be sought. 
Active as a Presbyterian layman, Dulles maneuvered 
himself into the chairmanship of the Federal Council 
of Churches Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
and actively advocated what was then known as the 
principle of international cooperation as a basis for 
peace. When Thomas E. Dewey became Republican 
candidate for President in 1944, Dulles was more con- 
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Crown Prince: Dulles, in 1923 
on one of the early diplomatic mis- 
sions which groomed his talents. 


GELB 


spicuously available than anyone else for the job of 
foreign policy adviser. Men who are well acquainted 
with Dulles and his ambitions believe he planned it 
that way. They credit the Council of Churches con- 
nection, rather than Dulles’ prominence as a lawyer 
for internationalists, with having gained him his place 
in the Dewey campaign cabinet. 

At any rate, there he was. As Dewey’s agent, he 
negotiated with Secretary of State Cordell Hull an 
agreement on bipartisan cooperation in foreign affairs 
which had as its immediate purpose the exclusion of 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference on international or- 
ganization from partisan debate in the campaign. This, 
and his influence on Dewey’s foreign policy utterances 
on the stump, created the understanding that if Dewey 
were elected, Dulles would be his Secretary of State. 
He adjusted his mind to that prospect. 

His hopes dashed by the electorate, Dulles became, 
for the Republicans, a sort of shadow Secretary of 
State. He practiced his diplomacy at the San Francisco 
Conference which created the United Nations in 1945, 
as a delegate to the United Nations General Assembly 
in London and New York in 1946, at meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in London in 1945 and 
in Moscow and London in 1947. 

In 1948, when Dewey was nominated for the second 
time, Dulles again became his foreign affairs adviser. 
But again the voters went wrong—at least as far as 
Dulles was concerned. Dewey's defeat frustrated his 
Secretarial ambitions once more. As a substitute re- 
ward he was appointed to the Senate by the New 
York Governor in July of 1949. 

During his short service as a Senator he was ex- 











tremely valuable both to the internationalist wing o. 
his own party and to the Administration. He fought 
doughtily for the North Atlantic Treaty and foreign 
military assistance, going to the mat with Senator Taft 
on the issues, and working with the canny Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, his junior as an internationalist 
but his senior as a politician, on revisions making 
military assistance palatable to the Senate. His reward 
was defeat the same year in an election campaign both 
sides called dirty. Renewing his association with the 
State Department, he began to point toward formula- 
tion of a Japanese peace treaty; his explorations led 
him to Korea on the very eve of the invasion. 


Despite that violent interruption he brought the 


treaty off, and by late 1951 already had the 1952 elec- 
tion in mind. He spent months evolving a foreign policy 
approach that could be made to look different from the 
“Truman-Dulles” policy in the campaign, and prepar- 
ing the public for it. He hooked up with Eisenhower, 
got the job of preparing a foreign policy plank ac- 
ceptable to both Eisenhower and Taft, and a little 
more than a month before his sixty-fifth birthday, held 
up his right hand in the oath as Secretary of State. 
He had been ready for it at fifty-seven, and again at 
sixty-one, and the vigor this essentially sedentary man 
brings to his difficult office now suggests that for eight 
years in suspension he had managed a Yoga-like con- 
servation of his physical and nervous resources. Or 
perhaps the pure delight in getting there, or the decep 
tive stimulus of the altitude, gives him special energy. 


ris a curious fact, nevertheless, about Dulles that 
[ much as he enjoys being Secretary of State, he has 
no interest in running the State Department. He wants 
to make policy, and likes to roam the world doing it; 
he has been to Europe (twice) and to the Middle East 
and South Asia since January. Under-Secretary Bedell 
Smith runs the policy-forming mechanisms of the De- 
partment, and Under-Secretary Donold Lourie the ad- 
ministrative machine. Dulles wanted to have his office 
in “Old State,” next to the White House, not in “New 
State,” the modern citadel of the diplomatic paper- 
troopers seven blocks away and an era removed from 
striped pants. Personnel problems interest him very 
little. He put career men into several vital embassies 
before the GOP contributors caught on, but has not 
defended his staff from Capitol Hill attacks except in 
the case of “Chip” Bohlen, whom he (and the Presi 
dent) wanted as Ambassador to Moscow. Even in that 
controversy he appeased Congress by saying he did 
not want Bohlen in the Department as a policy-make1 
which was within Dulles’ rights but need not have 
been said publicly. 

People in or below the Department’s third echelon 
feel they have lost contact with the top. Dulles has 
minimum recourse to the vast staff activities at the 
lower level, consulting only with a small group. 
He prefers to conduct foreign policy by drawing on 
his own endowment of experience and intellect, and 
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Disappointment came three times to Dulles when his 
political star—Dewey—failed to rise. Here they listen to 
returns from 1940 convention that nominated Willkie 

























GOP spokesman on foreign policy, Dulles conferred 


in 1948 with Republican Senator Vandenberg (left) and 
Democrat Connolly before testifying for Marshall Plan 
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Prime mover (as Acheson's deputy) in negotiating 





peace treaty with Japan, Dulles—in diplomat’s garb 
visited 38th Parallel in 1950, a day before Red attack 
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testing his judgment against a relatively few good 
minds instead of subjecting them to possible dehydra 
tion in a staff analysis. 

The human core of policy-making in US diplomacy, 
therefore, is represented by the men who make up 
Dulles’ “small staff meeting” held Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 9 a.m. They are: Under-Secretaries 
Smith and Lourie; Counselor Douglas MacArthur, IJ; 
Legal Adviser Herman Phleger; Thurston Morton, as 
Carl 
McCardle, assistant secretary for public affairs; Robert 
Bowie, director of the Policy Planning Staff; and W. 
Park Armstrong, Jr., special assistant for intelligence. 

Although Dulles does not like to bother with the 
operating details of the Department, he is a zealot on 


sistant secretary for congressional relations; 


its function of keeping the public informed. He turned 
the correspondence system upside down to make sure 
that when a citizen writes in he gets a letter back that 
makes him feel his own has received proper attention. 
Of his first ninety days in office, a count showed he 
spent about thirty testifying on Capitol Hill, and was 
not, as Acheson had been, reluctant or disdainful about 
it. He is good in press conferences, giving as much sub 
stance in his answers as he can, and talks frequently 


on television and radio 


ULLES does not always, by any means, move in a 
} ) straight line toward his goals. When he came to 
negotiate the Japanese peace treaty ina lone odyssey 
all over the world, he faced a dilemma the horns of 
which were the British Commonwealth and the United 
States Senate. The British wanted no damper on Japan- 
ese trade with the communist Chinese mainland, Jest 
Japanese goods seek their markets in Pacific areas 
staked out as Commonwealth sales territories. The Sen 
ate did not want to contemplate Japanese trade with 


Communists. Dulles knew the Japanese had to have 


Aboard USS Helena Just December, Dull 
Secretary Humphrey scanned Pacific skies between talks 


y and Tre asury 


with President-elect Eisenhower, returning from Korea 
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trade, and that nature would turn them toward Red 
China eventually. 

Dulles visited Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison 
in London in the spring of 1951, and Morrison thought 
he received assurances fhere would be no pressure on 
the Japanese not to trade with the mainland Chinese. 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden visited the US early 
in 1952—the treaty had been signed the previous 
August—and heard nothing from Dulles contrary to 
Morrison's understanding on the trade issue. Just as 
Eden returned to London, Dulles produced for the 
United States Senate, then considering ratification, a 
letter from Premier Yoshida which seemed to promise 
no trade with the mainland. The Senate ratified 
and a month later Yoshida, in a committee of the 
Dict, virtually repudiated the letter, or at least de- 
parted from the interpretation relayed to the Senate. 

This was viewed by the British as duplicity on 
Dulles’ part. But, curiously, it has not turned out 
that anyone was the loser. Dulles no doubt persuaded 
himself that he had only been engaged in a clever 
manipulation of the likelihoods of still unfolding his- 
tory, serving the US national interest without hurting 
anyone else's, and so fulfilling the highest functions 
of the diplomatist. Mr. Eden, who was in New York 
when Dalles was named Secretary of State, evinced 
no particular enthusiasm at the news, but after their 
meetings in Washington in March he became a warm 
admirer of the American and forgave him the hidden- 
ball play on Japanese trade. The Senate has not yet 
got around to being cross, because the issue of actual 
trade between Japan and China has not come to a head. 


YOME rather sharp citizens who have been watching 
S 


Dulles hold the interesting theory that he could 
not, as Secretary of State, have done the job on the 
Japanese peace treaty he was able to do as a lone 
rank of That, in 
opinion, is because, as we have said, he likes his job 


wolf with the ambassador. their 
literally too much. In such a state of mind daring is 
inhibited. Working on the treaty, Dulles had only 
his credentials to lose—with little real chance of that 
and given the right election result, a cabinet post to 
win. He could afford to be bold. 

A sense of insecurity is considered by some to 
explain Dulles’ performance on international trade 
policy, which nearly did get him into trouble with 
the President 


retary Smith and Assistant Secretaries John Cabot 


Three of his subordinates, Under-Sec- 


and Morton, made speeches in forthright defense of 
existing reciprocal trade agreements legislation which 
President Eisenhower wanted extended for one year, 
The President also proposed a study commission on 
future foreign trade policy. 

In committee testimony, Dulles apparently believed 
he had instructions from the President that limited 
him to seeking extension of the act without debating 
its merits or prejudging any findings of the study 

Continued on page 64) 




















Why Europe eeceeneal Mao 


Opposite views on Red China are—more than anything else—pulling the US and Western 


Europe apart. From Paris comes a first-hand report to Americans on how their allies see Mao 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 
European Editor of UN Worn 


Wii, President Eisenhower called for the Ber- 
muda conference of the Big Three it was a 


clear acknowledgment that all was not right between 


the US and its European allies. The President spoke 


of the “many problems that must be solved coopera- 
tively so that the cause of world peace may be ad- 
vanced.” And although he did not list those problems 


in detail, it may be assumed that none is so massive 
and pressing as the future of Big Three relations with 
the masters of Communist China. 

The transatlantic exchanges of polemic on the ques- 
tion of China, disturbing as they have been, are only 
the surface symptoms of a cleavage which, if allowed 


to deepen, can destroy the entire Western alliance 
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Neither Eisenhower, Sir Winston Churchill nor the 
leaders of France have forgotten that in Stalin’s last 
testament the Soviet dictator predicted just such a 
split. Eisenhower has listened patiently and at length 
to the Europeans’ exposition of their point of view 
on Ked China. It is imperative, however, that the 
people of the US as well as their President unde 
stand that viewpoint. This is particularly important 
now that a truce is being signed which will make China 
no longer a shooting enemy, for only if every aspect 
of the Chinese issue is clarified and no room left for 
misunderstanding can a common course of action be 
charted for the Far East. 

This article, therefore, is an attempt to explain the 
way Europeans look at the problem of China. It is 
not an attempt to justify their position, but simply 
to report the ways in which they justify it. 

In the past few weeks this writer has discussed 
Red China with as many European diplomats and 
statesmen as he could reach in London, Paris, Bonn 
and Switzerland. Some of them were cagey, others 
brutally outspoken, what struck me most, however 
was their virtual unanimity. Europeans who would 
hotly disagree about the volume of apple trade be- 


tween Lichtenburg and Graustark expressed almost 


identical opinions on a subject as far away as Mao Tse- 
tung. As one of them put it: 

“You Americans can take these views or leave them 
but you cannot just ignore them if you want to remain 
the leaders of the free world.” 

Most Europeans are convinced, as Americans are 
that Mao’s rise to power is the biggest single historical 
event since the Russian Revolution and reduces even 
Hitler's meteoric passage to a simple episode. They 
therefore fully share the concern this development 
has aroused among patriotic Americans. Contrary to 


some American accusations, Europeans aren’t even’ 


considering a Far Eastern “Munich.” They are fight- 


Master of a historic new force in Asia—and world com- 
munism—Mao gets plaudits from visiting European Reds. 
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ing Communists in Malaya and Indochina as the 
Americans were in Korea, and they will go on doing so 
as long as necessary. But they don’t want to carry 
the war against communism to the soil of China be- 
cause they don’t see how such a move could lead to 
the defeat of communism in Asia. 

Europe’s experts do not quarrel with the estimates 
of General MacArthur and General Van Fleet that 
US bombers could knock out China’s budding indus- 
tries and communications. They are likewise con- 
\inced such an action would paralyze Mao's regime 
for years and constitute a smashing military victory. 
But would such a victory through air power weaken 
the Red hold on China? Would it allow America, 
Japan and Europe to breathe more freely? Would it 
persuade the masses of Southeast Asia that America 
is the champion of freedom and peace? Would it 
prompt them to march against Mao? 

In the eyes of Europeans with colonial experience, 
any American who harbors such beliefs ought to have 
his head examined. They scoff at the US military 
dreaming of a million-man army of Asiatics moving 
onto the Chinese mainland under the leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and staging a counter- 
revolution with American support. They believe the 
champions of such projects have lost contact with 
current Asiatic thinking and are living in the past. 


The white man’s burden of guilt 


Free Asia’s manpower potential exists, these critics 
say, but its anti-communism can be harnessed to 
genuine military strength only after the people have 
won full political and economic independence from 
the white man and are recognized by him as his 
equals in every respect. Therefore it is felt that Amer- 
ica would only jeopardize her own cause by bombing 
China—especially if the Chinese are no longer engaged 
in active hostilities against the West. Such an act 
would antagonize her last supporters in India, Burma, 
Indonesia and Viet Nam. Instead of fighting on her 
side, they would denounce her as a new “white bar- 
barian” trying to impose her will on Asia by naked 
force. Instead of weakening communism in the Far 
East, her action would help it expand, the Europeans 
warn. 

How would Russia react to open military moves 
against Red China? Most Europeans seem to agree 
with General MacArthur's prediction that she wouldn't 
intervene. There is a good chance, they say, that the 
performance of US bombers in China might give 
Malenkov food for thought and restrict him to moral 
support for Mao—plus some sort of aerial lend-lease, 
perhaps. Nothing in the Sino-Soviet friendship treaty 
of February 14, 1950, obliges him to rush to Mao’s 
defense. The two powers merely agreed not to join 
alliances against each other and to consult in an 
emergency. More cynical observers even suggest that 
we might do Malenkov a real service by cutting his 
imposing partner down to size. 





May Day in Peking: factory workers parade past Mao’s 


Behind float symbolizing industrialization come portraits 


equivalent of the Lenin Tomb reviewing stand in Moscow. of Marx, Engels, Stalin, Mao, Chou—but not Malenkor 


Anothei however, 


warns that violence breeds violence and that Russia 


school of thought in Europ: 


may attack Japan or take some drastic action in Europe 
while we are busy in the Far East. “As you know 
Malenkov believes that Russia’s future lies in Asia,” a 
British statesman observed. “Any development tending 
to compromise that future would gravely worry him. 
We have no information that would permit us to 
count on his total self-restraint in such an eventuality 
and who would risk a new world war on the basis of a 
hunch? 

Even if the Soviets did the smart thing and stayed 
out of the conflict, America’s aerial victory over China 
would remain an empty one, our allies insist. It would 
merely enhance Russia's position as a “peace-loving” 


power in contrast to “belligerent” America. It would 


create a community of views among Moscow, Lon 
don and Paris—thereby wrecking the Atlantic alli 
ance furthering Red infiltration in Western 
Europe. As a result, the larger part of mankind—in 
Europe, Southeast Asia and probably the Arab world 
too—would stop looking for ideological leadership 
from the United States. American isolationists would 
no longer have to work to isolate their country from 
within; it would be isolated from the outside. 

Finally, many European experts oppose a military 
venture in Red China for purely technical reasons. 
“If America wanted to keep Mao from grabbing China, 
she should have started doing so right after World 
War II,” a German general who had served with 
Chiang told me. “She might still have turned the 


and 


tide as late as 1948 if she had put into China all tis 
money and work the job demanded. Meanwhile, Mao 
has been able to consolidate his power for more than 
four years. To uproot him now would require a tre 
mendous military effort. But no American wants to 
send ground troops into China, and you cannot con 
Therefore all that 
void of meaning. She 
would need US-equipped Asiatics to fight her battles 


quer space from the air. boasts 


America can ‘go it alone’ are 


and, in the foreseeable future, any such expeditions 
would amount to no more than guerrilla campaigns. 
Remember, the Allies tried like that in 
1919. They backed White Russian exile armies in an 


attempt to overthrow the Bolsheviks —and failed.” 


something 


Mao is here to stay 


These are the reasons why staunchly anti-comrmunist 
countries in Europe such as Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Switzerland Great 
Mao's victory as a fact 

recognized Red China. It is 
that this was largely 


trade considerations. They admit in principle that no 


and Britain 
and have 
true, of 


motivated by 


have accepted 
officially 
course, action 
strategic goods must be sold to China as long as 
she wages war on the Western world. But they regard 
China as the big market of tomorrow and want to get 
into it in time, and so they give “non-strategic” the 
loose interpretation that justifiably enrages the parents 
of US fighting men in the Far East 

But Europeans are those Ameri 


Impatient w ith 
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cans who, in their understandable dismay at having 
missed the boat in China, would like to turn back 
the clock of history at any price. Europeans suggest 
that these intransigents do not really have the wel- 
fare of Asia’s free nations at heart. They are accused 
of arrogance, lust for power and latent feelings of 
racial superiority—ranging from ill-concealed contempt 
for the yellow man to a sort of unwarranted paternal 
ism. As these are the very sins for which America 
blames the colonial powers, the Europeans say: Look 
who's talking! 

“Some of you people seem to confuse the Soong 
family with the masses of Free Asia,” a British diplo 
mat told me. “That wouldn't matter if such views 
didn’t affect official Amierican policy. Out of the $325 
million in aid, for instance, which you granted Asia 
last year, $173.6 million went to Formosa with its 8 
$149.4 


tributed among the other countries of Southeast Asia 


million inhabitants, while million was dis 
with their 150 million inhabitants.” 

According to these critics, the influence of her native 
diehards has forced America to steer an uncertain 
course in the Far East that is hurting her national 
interests. As they view history, we lost China mainly 
because we couldn't make up our minds about either 
Chiang or Mao and so adopted a two-faced policy. 
And today they are afraid that we may lose our 
friends in the rest of Asia because our attitude is 


feel 


future in the strategy advocated by the diehard group, 


again ambiguous. “If your leaders there is a 
they ought to go ahead and follow it to the limit,” 
a Dutch trader from Indonesia told me. “But if, as we 
in such thinking, 


hope, they recognize the fallacy 


they should discard it once and for all. Anything 
would be better than a half-cocked approach.” 

Our allies see no sign vet that we understand the 
tremendous forces behind the nationalist revolution 
which is sweeping what we like to call Free Asia. 
Asians aren't free, or at least they don't feel really 
free. Until they have attained full freedom from co 
lonialism and feudalism, the issue of democracy vs. 
communism is going to leave them as cold as a pedes- 


trian confronted with a car-owner’s troubles. 
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Chinese tankmen make a brave 
array—bought in Moscow. Crash 
helmets, 
and—most important -tanks come 


uniforms, instructors 
from Russia, giving Moscow (say 
the Europeans) an ever tighter 
hold on Mao as long as he fears 
eventual attack by the West. 


Instead of encouraging them in their aspirations, 
we have paid only lip service to them so far. In our 
natural desire to keep colonial Asia within our mili- 
tary orbit, our partners claim, we have tended to over- 
look a crucial fact which the British and French had 
to learn through bitter experience—namely, that you 
cannot hope to hold a position in Asia for any length 
of time without the spontaneous support of the local 
population. 

Although we gained our own freedom by a revo- 


lution, it is pointed out, we have generally backed 


political figures in Southeast Asia who are regarded as 
feudal reactionaries by millions of their compatriots 
and neighbors. We also have taken many measures 
which, rightly or wrongly, were interpreted as neo 
colonialism and direct economic interference. As a re- 
sult, we have failed to arouse the sincere enthusiasm 
for the Land of the Free in that region which a more 


radical approach might have created. 


Moscow's Asiatic mask 


In the meantime—and this is considered the gravest 
aspect of our failure—the Russians have successfully 
begun to steal the show. Western intelligence reports 
indicate indeed that Malenkov—and Stalin long be- 
fore him—have systematically followed a shrewd public 
relations line on Asian nationalism. As good psycholo- 
gists, they realize that the Asiatic peoples want above 
they want to feel that 
they are modernizing their countries by their own 


all a moral emancipation, i.e., 


efforts, without owing anything to the white man. 
Accordingly, the Soviets have soft-pedaled thei 
propaganda in the Far East. They are keeping in the 
background and carefully avoiding any affront to 
Asian sensibilities. They don’t try to sell the Moscow 
subway to the Indians or present communism as a 
Russian ideology. Instead, they have started “Opera- 
tion Soft Soap’—the most unabashed diffusion of ful- 
some praise ever to descend on an entire continent. 
In this campaign, China is offered as the model of 
progress that all other Asiatic peoples should copy. 


The ten million Chinese living abroad—most of them 








have dual loyalties—are being enlisted to spread the 
saga of Mao Tse-tung. Throughout Southeast Asia 
dozens of industrial and commercial exhibits feature 
machine tools, sowing machines and electrical appli- 
ances allegedly sent from Peking. Non-communist 
newspapers in Pakistan, Indonesia and India publish 
deliriously laudatory articles about these “made in 
China” products. The line is always the same: “Why 
does Chinese progress fill us with so much admiration? 
Because it was realized on a strictly Asiatic basis and 
by Asiatic means, without foreign aid, Marshall Plan 
or Point Four.” 

By that clever stratagem the Soviets have managed 
to shift most of Asia’s resentment against the white 
man onto the Americans. They have accomplished the 
unprecedented feat of persuading their next-door 
neighbor—~Mao—that his real antagonists are, not the 
Russians, but some people living 5,000 miles away in 
the United States of America. 


The unnatural alliance 


In the eyes of our allies this is a preposterous situ- 
ation which defies the laws of history, geography and 
common sense. There has never been a serious clash 
of interests between China and the US, they say, 
whereas Russia and China have been at odds for 
centuries. They point out that the biggest and most 
valuable of China’s border regions are threatened 
by Russia alone. In 1921, the Soviets annexed Chinese 
Tannu Tuva, a territory as big as Texas. In 1924, they 
detached Outer Mongolia, a region as big as France 


and Germany together, and made it a Soviet satellite. 
In 1946, under Soviet pressure, China had to grant 
virtual automony to Inner Mongolia. Today the 
Russians sit in the Manchurian cities of Port Arthur 
and Dairen, while the Chinese province of Sinkiang— 
a quarter the size of the United States and immensely 
rich in oil, copper, zinc, wolfram and uranium — is 


Western delegates to Moscow 
economic conference last year went 
on to see the sights—and markets 

of Peking. This group includes: a 
cotton merchant, a clothing manu- 
facturer, an exporter of metals and 
chemicals, and a trade union leader 
from Britain; a textile mill own- 
er and a contractor from Brazil. 








being exploited and dominated by the Soviet Union. 

When Chinese Premier Chou En-lai tried to settle 
Sinkiang’s future in China’s favor during the Moscow 
conference fron: August 18 to September 16, 1952, 
no agreement on the matter could be reached. Chou 
is now building a railway from Lanchow to Urumchi, 
the capital of Sinkiang, and is hopefully organizing 
a staff of nuclear scientists. The descendant of a 
mandarin family dating back to 1027 B.C., he has no 
intention of submitting to Soviet supremacy any longer 
than necessary. His slogan is “There will always be a 
China” and he sincerely believed in 1945 that his 
country could be quickly industrialized only by Amer- 
ica’s financial aid. 

Today Chou’s hands are tied, for, as long as feat 
of war with the West continues, the Russians can 
always argue that their presence in Port Arthur and 
elsewhere is indispensable. But he has already had 
time enough to see that China’s economy is in worse 
shape than ever, that the farmers’ misery is growing 
and that famine will threaten the South Chinese rice 
provinces this year. He also knows by now that Russia 
will never be able (or willing) to furnish the capital 
goods required for China’s modernization and that 
with the defeat of Japan, his country has only one 
true potential adversary: the neighbor with whom it 
shares a border of 6,000 miles—twice the distance 
from New York to Paris. 

In view of these geopolitical facts, our allies in 
Europe believe that conflict between Red China and 
the West is a Soviet trap for both. They agree that we 
must resist any future military moves by Mao to the 
utmost, but they want us to show clearly our willing 
ness to cooperate with a peaceful China. “Mao and 
Chou are prisoners of the Kremlin,” one expert on 
Asia put it, “but if we give them some maneuvering 
room, they are likely to reassert their independence 
sooner or later. No ideological smokescreen can for- 


”» 


ever befog the hard realities on the map of Asia 
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Peron Goes It Alone 


By VIRGINIA PREWETT and WILLIAM R. MIZELLE 


pe ten years and more, political storms have 


swirled over Argentina. Out of a 1943 Army coup 
d'état came a man to sow—and reap—these whirlwinds: 
Juan Domingo Perén, demagogue, dictator, voluble 
and busy-fingered predicator of a warmed-over na- 
tional socialism. 

Always his own chief prophet, Perén for a time 
had a glittering high priestess of “justicialism” in his 
wife Eva. Evita died in July, 1952. Today, with her 
legend already fading and all her old lieutenants either 
retired, exiled, dead or in Argentine prisons, new po- 
litical thunderheads are gathering. El Lider is faced 
with the harshest task of a harsh career: he must jug- 
gle his uneasy accomplices in the Army, in the mili- 
tarized federal police and within his own state-con- 
trolled Jabor machine to save his regime and his skin. 

Peron’s present crises, both an underlying economic 
one and the more spectacular terror campaign he has 
launched against his enemies, are of his own making. 

For more than six years the courtry’s chief ex- 
ports —its agricultural products—have been bought and 
sold exclusively by a government monopoly (known 
as IAPL) which has kept prices to producers low 
while taking the greater part of the profits. Aggravated 
by adverse crop seasons, the squeeze on the producer 
in 1952 finally brought Argentina’s exports distressing- 
ly low. Imports fell sharply, while wages were forced 
ever higher by Perén’s decrees. Living costs doubled 
last year—and they are now six times as high as in 


pre-Perén days. Bankruptcies, usually less than 15 
million pesos a year, in 1952 leaped to the staggering 
total of 250 million. Basically, the Argentine economy 
is the soundest in South America—but today it is ree] 


ing from the shocks of Peronismo 
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Peron’s reaction to all this has been to cry “Inter- 
national plot!” and to call Argentines “eighteen mil- 
lion fools” for paying the higher prices. He threatened 
to send soldiers to seize beef from Argentine farms, 
and sent hundreds of small shopkeepers to jail as he 
commanded the tide of prices to roll back. And on 
April 15 in Buenos Aires’ Plaza de Mayo he staged 
a rabble-rousing show which, conveniently for him, ‘ 
was punctuated by bomb blasts. These explosions, 
and others on May 1, gave Perén an excuse to loose 
a wave of arrests for terrorism against his opposition. 


The dictator who wants to be loved 


What sort of man is this who calls himself “The 
Leader,” claiming mystic inspiration to urge Argentina 
and all Latin America into a crusade against capitalism 
and “Wall Street imperialism”? Since becoming Presi- 
dent in 1946 he has used the presidential palace bal- 
ceny time and again to exhort the docile Buenos Aires 
workers to riot, burn, hang and pillage in class warfare 
against the rest of the nation. What drives him? 

A Chilean psychiatrist dredging for clues in Perén’s 
ocean of words points out that Argentina’s dictator 
always alternates his violent attacks against his oppo- 
sition with demands to the Argentine workers to “Love 
me, love me!” The doctor's observation is supported 
by the fact that Perén has made it treason not to 
venerate him. Arithmetic itself, like Argentina’s Consti- 
tution and its history, is today being revised to gratify 
El Lider’s hunger for idolization: at every spontane- 
ous” pro-Perén rally in the Plaza de Mayo the crowd 
must be reported as more than a million, and Perén 
has publicly excoriated American newsmen for giving 











Without his glamorous partner Eva, Argentina’s maker and master of the 


political crisis has met the latest—and most serious—threat to his regime with slashing 


counterattacks against the liberty and property of his people 


lower figures. (Actually, this plaza could not physical- 
ly contain even a quarter of a million.) Above all, the 
Argentine strongman demands public “love” at these 
rallies; workers in his state-licensed unions are liable 
to expulsion and loss of the right to earn a living 
in Argentina if they don’t show enough enthusiasm. 

The Chilean psychiatrist believes Peron’s excessive 
demand for love stems from the fact he is the illegiti 
mate son of a humble Argentine countrywomana by 
a man of higher social and financial standing, As an 
infant, he was not sufficiently cherished; and later, as 
a child, he believed his very birth caused his mother 
sorrow. Perdn’s ruthless will to destroy the upper 
classes, the doctor believes, is motivated by his own 
and his mother’s tragedy, for which the child blamed 
the upper-class father. 

The validity of this theory can be judged only by 
psychologists. Perén’s years of frantic bullying, cajol- 
ing, bribing, legislating and propagandizing to create 
a mass following indeed make him appear a man ob- 
sessed. Yet these are merely elaborations of age-old 
demagogic tactics familiar in Latin America long be- 
fore Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini refurbished them in 
Europe. Peron is theatrical, a born spellbinder who 
thoroughly enjoys his role. His violent emotional ap 
peals and sudden, shocking use of gutter language 
in public oratory may be studied political histrionics 
rather than psychopathic traits. 

Rejected child or not, Perén’s background holds 
another fact which explains how and why he has 
been able to build such personal power in Argentina. 
El Lider is a provincial, not a city Argentine. The 
Argentine from the windswept interior follows the 


tradition of the tough, hell-for-leather Spaniards, as 


distinguished from the less resolute and less direct 
Italians who set the tone of the port of Buenos Aires 


where nearly a quarter of all Argentines live 


He hits first—and hardest 


Juan Peron, growing up among Spanish and gaucho 
traditions of pride, ruthlessness and the fight without 
quarter, learned the value of ferocious frontal attack 
early, when his slashing sword-arm made him an Ar 
gentine Army saber champion. Ever since, he has 
struck harder and faster, and with less regard for the 
consequences, than his more civilized opposition 

This genius of Perén’s for beating dissidents to the 
punch with positive, drastic action—he is demonstrat 
ing it again today—is also the secret of his contro 
over the Army, always the real key to his power. With 
in the Army, Perén’s citadel has been from the first a 
small group of senior officers, survivors of the old 
Grupo de Oficiales Unidos, or GOU, the secret clique 
that engineered the 1943 revolt. These men, as well 
as younger officers at the Army's sprawling Campo de 
Mayo garrison near Buenos Aires, often become res 
tive over Peronista excesses. But before they can besti: 
themselves to act, Per6n somehow is always informed 
and rushes in a long black limousine to confront them 


He reminds them that he has made them the highest 
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Eva's successor in Perin's compulsive affections is gen 
erally believed to be Maria Luisa Terdn de Weiss, a wid 


ow, who is one of Argentina’s top-ranking tennis players 


paid officers in the world. (At official exchange rates, 
than their 
Stamping up and down, haranguing as on the presi- 
dential balcony, Perén literally beats his breast, re- 


they get even more US counterparts. ) 


citing how frantically his masses love him and how 
they would tear to pieces anyone who dared oppose 
him. He 


thwarted in the past by his slashing tactics. The 


cites enemies crushed and conspiracies 
softer Army malcontents, convinced of Perén’s continu- 
ing control over the people, invariably disavow their 
rebellion after several hours of this performance. 

Peron is equally quick to redress what he considers 
a public slight from Army officialdom, After the 
Jockey Club in Buenos Aires was burned by nation- 
alists at Perén’s public hint in April, the Army’s town 
club, the Circulo Militar, let the homeless Jockey Club 
fencing team practice in its gymnasium. Perén, in a 
rage, at once assembled an imposing array of generals 
and admirals and bustled down to unveil a Jarge 
portrait of Evita in their gym—a slap in the face for the 
offending officers, who had disliked her heartily. 

In the present crisis affecting Per6én’s power appa- 
ratus, Eva’s death, as well as economic distress, has 
played an important part. From her offices in the Sec- 
retariat of Labor and Social Welfare, Evita had for 
vears acted as chief matchmaker in Perén’s shotgun 
love affair with the Argentine masses. First among 
her sub-chiefs was her brother, Juan Duarte, secretary 
to the President and the regime’s collector of wide- 


After 


to Europe to liquidate a fortune in jewels which his 


spread. graft. Evita’s death, Duarte was sent 
sister had cached abroad, but returned with only 
$85,000. Meanwhile, War Minister General Humberto 
Sosa Molina began to get disturbingly chummy with 
Eduardo Vuletich, new head of the General Labor 
Confederation (CGT ), whose predecessor, José Espejo, 
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Evita had controlled and kept clear of Army influence. 

Sosa Molina and Vuletich complained to Perdén 
about the corruption around Duarte. Perén had once 
wisecracked that “pirates made the British Empire 
great,” but now he appointed General Leon Bengoa 
to investigate—beginning with Duarte. Duarte blocked 
Bengoa. One day this spring Sosa Molina and Bengoa 
appeared in Perén’s office demanding a showdown. 
When Evita’s brother was sent for, he said, “Investi- 
gate me? You'll do nothing. I can tell too much about 
all of you!” Soon afterward he tried to leave the coun- 
try but was stopped. Then came the sudden curt an- 
nouncement that he had shot himself. 

Argentines believe Duarte was murdered and they 
have a grim joke that runs, “We used to commit suicide 
but now Perén suicides us.” Duarte’s girl friend was 
conveniently called away at the fatal hour, linking a 
chain of circumstantial evidence. Yet the rumor does 
Perén no harm. It is a warning to his over-greedy co- 
horts and to would-be informers. 

These upheavals in Perdn’s top circle simply mark 
his jettisoning of Evita’s team. Colonel Domingo Mer- 
cante, former Governor of Buenos Aires, CGT head 
Espejo, Labor Minister José Freyre, all are out, along 
with Evita-devotee Hector Campora, former President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. None >f these changes 
necessarily means a weakening of Perén’s position. 
The Evita clique was heartily disliked by the Army; 
also, the new Perén-picked inner circle has relatively 
empty pockets and their loyalty will last until they 
become over-rich. 

Perén’s loyalty to them will end when they no 
longer serve his purposes. Though El Lider automatic 
ally seeks to charm everybody, he has been consistent- 
ly loyal only to a tiny group who helped him get his 
start but who, like Evita, could never supplant him. 
Ricardo Staudt and Ludwig Freude, both Germans 
vainly sought by the Allies in 1945 as war criminals, 
are chief among this group. Freude’s son Rudolf was 
Perén’s first political secretary and was presidential 
secretary until Evita got rid of him. But since the 
deaths of Eva and Juan Duarte, the Freudes, fathe: 
and son, are again close friends and advisers. 


The end of the era of Eva 


Peron has shown himself as adjustable in replacing 


Evita in his personal life as in sweeping aside her po 
litical hangers-on, Already he has settled down to an 
other romance. Unlike the stormy, blond Evita, the 
new lady is a rather plain, slender brunette widow 
and well-known tennis player—named Maria Luisa 
Teran de Weiss. Insiders report Perén happier and 
less harried with middle-class, provincial Maria than 
he was with the useful but volcanic Evita. 

The recent palace upheavals and the people’s dis 
tress over inflation have led Perén’s long-harassed op- 
position to hope he may fall by himself. Convinced 
that the April and May bombings were staged by pro- 
Peron nationalists to set up the purge that followed 





they are bringing pressure on younger Army officers 
to oust him—a tactic which was briefly successful in 
1945, when he was forced to “resign” for a few 


days. Yet this same opposition is impressed by Perdén's 


balcony histrionics. In hoping that the labor rank and 
file may turn on the regime, they forget that labor's 
support is not spontaneous, but is exacted from Argen 
tina’s workers by Perén’s hand-picked union leaders 
and the political police who help control all Argentines. 
The workers are “free” to demonstrate for, but not 
against, “The Leader.” The opposition is also prone 
to overlook the fact that when Perén appears weak, 
he is only gathering forces for a new thrust. 

The record shows that Perén thrives on crises, and 
often invents them. As he forces Argentina’s farms and 
factories toward bankruptcy, he shouts, “The coun- 
trys economy was never better.” This is not incon- 
gruous: like his conditional allies, the Communists, he 
seeks to uproot capitalism. With each new economic 
disaster he tightens state control. When free enterprise 
is completely wrecked, El Lider—if he survives—will 
have molded Argentina into a communistoid “jus- 
ticialist” state of his own design. 

His survival will depend on what the Army does. 
Perén has a tremendous hold on the remainder of the 
GOU group, now high brass who share his own 
guilt. And what the Army does will always be affected 
by outside events. Perén’s all-important Army backing 
has been restored time and again by some paradoxical- 
lv friendly gesture by the United States, which Perén 
attacks as the arch-enemy of his “justicialist” creed. In 
1949, when economic stress and corruption threat- 
ened his SWayv aS today, he obtained a $125 million 
American loan. In the present turmoil any gesture, 
even a friendly visit from an important American, 
could reaffirm in Argentine Army circles the belief 
in Peron’s eminent usefulness. As such gestures have 
done before, it would also deeply discourage the 


hardening resolution of Perén’s domestic foes. 


Jockey Club in Buenos Aires, stronghold of anti-Peron 
aristocrats and headquarters of four opposition parties 


was burned by mobs unleashed by Peron’s oratory 


“Closed” signs mark one of the 300 Argentine stores 
Peron shut down for “profiteering” in his war against 


high prices-and remaining freedoms of the economy 








Can Communism 
Conquer India? 


By FRANK MORAES 


BOMBAY 
NDIA'S Premier, Jawaharlal Nehru, once declared in 
a speech before Parliament that the Indian Com- 
munist party was “the most stupid among the Com- 
munist parties of the world,” and the events of 
history would seem to bear him out. It is not Krem 
lin strategy, of course, to follow a straight Party line 
toward a given goal, but India’s Communists have had 
grievous difficulty even in pursuing the proper zigzag 
course: they have “zigged” when their ideological 
confreres all over the world were “zagging.” They 
have been sharply scolded by Moscow and bitterly 
reproached by Peking. They have (fortunately ) missed 
opportunity after golden opportunity; one inept leader 
has been succeeded by the next. It can safely be said 
that if the Communists win India it will be in spite 
of themselves 
Yet the fact remains that the Communists are mak- 
ing gains and, in some key areas, disturbingly sub- 
stantial ones. Last year, in free India’s first general 
election, they polled some 6,000,000 votes throughout 
the land, or 6 per cent of the total cast. Their voting 
strength was thus demonstrated to be one hundred 
times their Party membership of 60,000. They put up 
91 candidates for the 497 seats in the lower house 
Ilouse of the People—of Parliament and elected 29. 
What was of equal, or perhaps even greater, im- 
portance was the fact that the communist gains were 
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concentrated in certain strategic areas of the country. 
They emerged the strongest group, after Nehru’s Con- 
gress party, in four states—Madras, Hyderabad, Tra- 
vancore-Cochin (known compositely as Kerala) and 
West Bengal. In Madras alone the Communists polled 
2,500,000 votes although, as Secretary-General Ajoy 
Ghosh conceded in an article written for the Comin 
form Journal last November, Party membership in this 
area was only one per cent of that total. 

It is worth noting that communist strength did not 
derive exclusively from the backward, hopeless peas- 
antry: the most impressive successes were registered 
in Kerala, which boasts the highest literacy rate in 
the country and has a large Christian population. Uni- 
versity graduates, trained for academic work but un- 
able to find jobs despite the government's Five Year 
Plan—one of whose main goals was to eradicate un- 
employment—were prime movers in the Red agitation. 

Unemployment. Hunger. Inequitable distribution of 
wealth. These are the conditions which prevail 
throughout India, inherited from the colonial past 
and the centuries before, and these are the conditions 
communism feeds on. Because of its economic and 
social composition, India is one of the most vulnerable 
areas in Asia to communist infiltration. This grim fact 
explains communist gains, and although Pandit Nehru 
is contemptuous of Party tactics and leadership, he is 


well aware that the vulnerability continues and grows 











India is vulnerable to communism, says the author, and these ragged, idle coolies are among the reasons why 


@ A major source of communist strength derives from 


the failures of Nehru’s Congress party itself—failure 


to ensure the subsistence level of foodgrains, failure 
to keep prices down and employment up. The level 
of the communist vote at any time is a sensitive barom- 
eter of economic conditions and, although it may be 
a platitude to say so, whether or not India goes com 
munist will depend largely on the economic shape of 
things to come. 

A rise in the standard of living, however modest 
as a result of the Five Year Plan would be a consider- 
able insurance against further gains for Left extrem- 
ism. The Indian peasant is innately conservative and 
not, basically, receptive to Marxist dogma. 

@ A second factor governing the growth of commu 
nism is the personality and prestige of Nehru himself. 
be true that 


foundation of Indian foreign policy has enlarged the 


It may the “neutralism” which is the 
area of maneuver for the Communists. India’s intense 
desire for the peace on which national development 
can alone be based—a desire echoed by Asia generally 

is assiduously exploited by the Communists, who 
hold up Russia and China as the leaders of the “peace 
Nevertheless 


represents India’s biggest bulwark against commu- 


camp. it cannot be denied that Nehru 


nism. But for his visit to Kerala before last vear’s elec- 


tions. for ey unple the Communists would have swept 


the polls in that state. His whirlwind tour undoubtedly 


influenced millions who were dissatisfied with the 
performance of the Congress to vote for it anyhow 

It is safe to predict that, so long as Nehru lives and 
leads, the country will remain where he himself is 
moderately left of center—and that the Congress re 
gime will survive. What happens when he passes from 
the political scene will depend on the time and cit 


cumstances 


@ Whe final tactor which presently affects communist 
growth and strength in India is the struggle for lead 
ership of communism in Asia between Russia and Red 
China. he Indian Communists have, in effect, been 
caught in the middle; their political and ideological 
due Moscow but it is Peking 


which has set the example of the kind of communism 


allegiance is, in theory 


that is best adapted to India. Until the spheres of au 
Big Brothers” are 
clearly delimited, it seems likely that Indian commu 


thority of the two communist more 


nism will fail to achieve cohesive direction 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
A “fluent writer .. . a sensitive, perceptive and fairminded 
reporter.” So The New York Times describes Frank Moraes, 
Editor of The Times of India, Asian correspondent for UN 
World and the author of the best first-hand book-length 


account of life in Red China today. (See Books Are News.) 
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It would be dangerous to underrate the growth and 
basic power of Indian communism. However, it would 
be pointless to deny that because of the interplay of 
the three factors discussed—and because of the inepti- 
tude of the Indian communist leadership—the peril 
point to democracy is still a considerable, if not alto- 
gether comfortable, distance away. Even while listing 
his Party's gains last fall, Secretary-General Ghosh was 
compelled to admit that | 

“Our position among the working class, among the 
agricultural workers and poor peasants . . . who con- 
stitute the granite foundation of the proletarian party, 
is still extremely weak. In the greater part of the 
a foothold. Even in 


country we have yet to secure 


those provinces where we are a major force our ef- 
fective strength is confined to certain districts.” 

To understand that confession, and to see why In 
dian communism has not made even more disturbing 
inroads than it has, it may be useful to review briefly 
the Party’s history and to trace the twistings and turn- 
ings of its policy. Particularly interesting in that his- 
tory—and significant in its hints of incompatibility 
between Mao and Moscow—is the varying attitude of 
Party leaders, at various times, toward the great revo- 
lution in China. 

Up to 1941, the identity of the Communists in India 
was intermittently submerged in the currents of In- 


dian nationalism. The Communists, because of their 


advocacy of violence, were outside the Congress, but 
their anti-colonial goals were the same, and when, in 
1939, Britain undertook its “imperialist” war against 
Nazi Germany, they and the Congress equally op- 
posed the conflict. 

All this changed, however, when Hitler invaded 
Russia. Then India’s Communists, like Communists 
the world over, found sudden justice in the struggle 
against Nazism, and they split sharply with the Con- 
gress. The latter's leaders, including Gandhi and 
Nehru, spent a good deal of their time in jail during 
those years and, it is ironic to note, the Communists 
found themselves the favorites of imperial Britain. (In 
1943, Communist membership in India was only 
12,000. By 1947, it had nearly reached its present 
strength of 60,000. ) 

When the British set the pattern of “creative abdi- 
cation” of colonial power in the Indian subcontinent 
and granted India and Pakistan independence in 
August, 1947, the Communists, then led by Puran 
Chand Joshi, made their peace with the Congress 
party and offered uneasy support to Nehru’s govern- 
ment. But the peace was to be short-lived indeed. 

Barely six months Jater, in February, 1948, a new 
line of action was ordered by Moscow for the Com- 
munist parties all over Asia and was obediently adopt- 
ed by the Indians. Named after its originator, Andrei 
Zhdanov, it called for mass violence against constituted 


Symbol of Soviet leader 
ship of India’s Reds is this 
photo of onetime Commu- 
nist chief Puran Chand 
Joshi (left) under the framed 
picture of a grinning Stalin 
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Communism’‘s raw material in India is the nation’s 





authority. It set the pattern for what was to become 
“Asian” communism and it shook up the entire Party 
command in India. 

This was the most furiously active—and the most 
humiliatingly unsuccessful—period of Indian commu- 
nism. Joshi was replaced by B. T. Ranadive, an urban 
communist chief and an ardent follower of the “Zhda- 
nov line.” Widespread strikes broke out; industrial 
sabotage was attempted. Communist activities were 
largely focused on Kerala, Andhra and Bengal, and 
violence was frequent. The Reds’ most spectacular, if 


brief, triumph was scored in Telingana, a pocket of ter- 


ritory in Hyderabad where the local peasants were 
incited to set up a virtual reign of terror. But the na- 
tional and state governments reacted strongly and 
the Communist party was proscribed in a number of 
areas—including Hyderabad, Kerala and Bengal. 

By 1950 the movement of violence was crushed and 
Party morale sank to a postwar low. Ranadive had not 
only failed in his insurrectionary leadership but he 
had made the serious mistake—it turned out—of railing 
bitterly against the Chinese Communists and Mao. 

Moscow itself ordered Ranadive and the Party lead- 
ership to eat their words and an abject apology was 
addressed to “Comrade Mao Tse-tung, for the utterly ' a 


Pim. ge 

yf * a 

: oo ; idle 

by the old Politburo.” The line was changed again: 7 


(Continued on page 63) 


false, irresponsible and slanderous criticisms of him 


The caste system, repre sented by these Untouchables, 
hangs on—and thus helps the cause of communism 


underprivileged, underpaid peasants and workers. These mill-hands earn less than $1 a day and they are relatively well paid 


FOR COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN THE REST OF ASIA, SEE NEXT PAGE a 





Afghan istan Constitutional monarchy: 
12 million people, over- 
whelmingly Moslem. No organized Communist party. 


Scattered sympathizers have no popular following. 


Pakistan Dominion within British Common- 


wealth: 75 million people, mainly 
Moslem. Communist party has 5,000 members, lacks 
a popular following. In 1953, Party Secretary Sajjad 
Zaheer and other leaders were convicted of conspir- 
ing with General Akbar Khan, former Army Chief of 
Staff, to replace government with a military-com- 
munist regime. The military were attracted to plot by 
prospects of power, and Russian support for a pos- 
sible showdown with India over disputed Kashmir. 


Nepal Semi-constitutional kingdom; 7 million 

people, mainly Hindu and Buddhist. 
Communist party is outlawed. Red agents from India 
and Tibet are responsible for minor guerrilla disor- 
ders and plots. Politics has been unsettled since 1950, 
when King and Nepalese Congress party overthrew 
the autocratic Rana clan (hereditary prime ministers). 


‘ nd ia Repuene within British . Commonwealth: 

356 million people, mainly Hindu. Com- 
munist party has 60,000 members. In 1952, Commu- 
nists polled 6 million votes out of 105 million cast, 
won 23 of the 489 parliamentary seats to become 
next largest bloc after Nehru’s dominant Congress 
party. For details, see “Can Communism Conquer 
India?” on pp. 24-27. 


Ceylon Dominion within British Common- 

wealth: 8 million people, mostly Bud- 
dhist Singhalese. Two rival Communist parties (and a 
splinter group) draw strength mainly from 1 million 
Hindu emigrants who work on plantations. In 1952 
Communists polled 19% of the vote, won 13 out of 
100 parliament seats. Largest of the parties is the Trot- 
skyist Lanka Sama Samaja, which won 9 seats com- 
»ared to 3 for the regular pro-Moscow Communists. 


Burma Republic: 18 million people, mainly 
Buddhist. Red Flag Communists (led 


by Thakin Soe) are Trotskyist, number a few hundred. 
White Flag Communists (led by Thakin Than Tun) 
follow Moscow line, number 10,000. Red Flag started 
armed revolt in 1946; White Flag in 1948. In 1952 
Communists were dislodged by the army from towns 
along Burma’s main communications, and withdrew 
into mountains, where they continue guerrilla war. 
The Communists have had varying influence on the 
PVO, a wartime resistance group, also in revolt. 
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Laos Kingdom within French Union: 1.5 million 
people, mainly Buddhist. Scant local sym- 
pothy for communisri. Pro-Red Laotian National Un- 
ion Front and Laotian Resistance Government (headed 
by Prince Souphanouvong) are skeleton committees 
of Laotian exiles who entered country in wake of 


invading Red armies from Viet Nam in 1953. 


Thailand Kingdom: 19 million people (Bud- 


dhist), of whom 3 million are Chi- 
nese. All Communist activity is outlawed. Thai Com- 
munist party is small group of intellectuals (no popu- 
lar support from relatively prosperous Thais). Chinese 
Communist party in Thailand numbers 5,000, is very 
active in local Chinese press, labor unions, etc. Red 
agents agitate among 50,000 Viet Namese war 
refugees inside Thailand’s northern border. 
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Malaya Federation of principalities under 
British protection: 5 million people, 
half Malays and half Chinese o¢ Indians. Communist 
party (outlawed in 1948) has 3-5,000 members, 90% 
of whom are Chinese. Party directs the MRLA (Malay 
Races’ Liberation Army), a 4,000-man guerrilla army 
which since 1948 has waged a campaign of terrorism. 
MRLA gets supplies, information, shelter from Min 
Yuen, underground group with 15,000 members. 


Indonesia *Pubiic: 76 million people, 


predominantly Moslem. Partai 
Kommunis has 30,000 members, led by Secretary Ali- 
min, and controls chief labor union federation (SOB- 
SI). Communists hold 16 seats in parliament, can 
count on 14 more votes from peasant and worker 
fronts and 8 votes from other allies: 38 out of a 


total of 229. Communist bloc was a major prop of 
the Nationalist Cabinet of Premier Wilopo for 14 
months, forced him to resign in April. 


Japan Empire: 84 million people, mainly Shin- 

to and Buddhist. Communist party has 
80,000 members; 48,000 are registered, rest form a 
semi-military underground under outlawed (1950) 
leaders Kyuvichi Tokuda and Sanzo Nozaka. Com- 
munist voting strength has fallen steadily: from 3 
million (1949) to 900,000 (1952) to 655,000 (1953). 
One communist member in Japanese Diet. Commu- 
nists have abandoned unsuccessful violence, now 


stress cooperation with anti-American “peace” groups. 


South Korea Republic: 21 million peo- 
ple, mainly Buddhist and 


Confucian. Communist party outlawed in 1949; most 
leaders are now in North Korea. Very little pro-com- 
munist sympathy among people. Red guerrillas in 
mountains are mainly North Korean soldiers cut off. 


Republic: 20 million people, 
mostly Roman Catholic. 
Communist party was outlawed (1951) by Supreme 
Court. Party numbers 3-5,000 (including 1,000 Chi- 
nese), led by Secretary-General Mariano Balgos. 
Party controls the Hukbalahap (abbreviation for Na- 
tional Liberation Forces), 


Philippines 


a wartime anti-Japanese 
resistance force among the peasants. Led by Luis 
Taruc, the 8,000-man Huk army carries on guerrilla 
warfare in rural areas of the main island of Luzon. 
Supported by Red-led National Peasant Union (PKM). 


Viet Nam Federation within the French 
Union: 25 million people. All 


Communist activity is illegal, but about 54% of the 
people live in areas controlled by the Communist-led 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam (recognized by 
USSR, Red China). Small Workers Party (Commu- 
nists), led by Ho Chi Minh, dominates the republic 
and its main political party, the 8-million-member 
Viet Minh (Independence League). Since 1946 the 
Viet Minh has carried on full-scale warfare against 
the French-sponsored government of Viet Nam. Viet 
Minh forces number 285,000; 70,000 are organized 
in regular army divisions. Commander is Vo Nguyen- 
Giap, reputed strong man of the communist regime. 


Cam bodia Kingdom within French union: 


4 million people, mainly Bud- 
dhist. Communist party has few members. Two par- 
ties, Cambodian National Union Front and Mouta 
Seiha, collaborate with Reds fighting in Viet Nam. 
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LANDS IN THE NEWS 
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Britain patiently tries to link her scattered islands of the sun in a new Caribbean federation 


Sugar made the British Antilles the richest prize of the 
ISth-century empire builders. Today they are too small 
to be effective economic or political entities. Separated 
by the sea, the isles are nonetheless similar in economy 
and in their basically Negro population; federation seemed 
their best future as long ago as 30 years. But the larger, 

hesitated to limit thei 


richer units (Jamaica, Trinidad) 


Photographs by 
FRITZ HENLE 


‘A, 


At low tide opposite fish- 
wives of Black River, Ja- 
maica, sell their catch direct 
from the beach to passersby 
Carefree life attracts thou- 
sands of American tourists 
(right)—and a large part of 


the islands’ annual income 





independence and increase their financial responsibility 
by uniting with the lesser isles. Finally, in London this 
spring, delegates from 10 of the major islands and their 
dependen ies (marked in black on the map, above) a 
cepted a draft plan for federal union This agreement 
must Britain is already 
looking forward to a second Dominion in the New World 


be ratified island by island, but 
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Steel band parades in pirate costume during carnival at Port of Spain, Trinidad. Steel band instruments are cast 
off oil drums, tin cans, hub caps which have been cut down and bent to produce subtly different tones when struck. 


West Indies federation would bring together a 


modest total of 8,000 square miles — crowded 


with over 2,500,000 lively, vivid islanders 


St. George's, the deep and quiet harbor of Grenada, has 
Carnival “Indian” costume A Scot owns a whole islet heen chosen as the capital of the neu Caribbean fe deration 
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Hindu temple is a familiar landmark in Trinidad, 
where half the people are of East Indian origin. 


Swaying women of St. Lucia carry cut cane in from the 
fields, a common sight in the islands where sugar is main cro) 


aN 


Shango dancers in Trinidad fall into a dreamy trance 


from the drum rhythms of their semi-pagan dance rite. 
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Home from market on a nearby island, fishermen pull Cocoa dancers of Tobago polish beans with their hare feet 
boat into thie hallou Poor harbors limit six of boat Calypso SONES are Wij} vised to ace npany rhythmic hint 
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The Phoenix Called Korea 


Like the miraculous bird of mythology, South Korea suffered decline, was consumed by 


fire, and may rise youthful and vigorous from its own ashes. The decline? A generation of 


Japanese domination. The fire? Chinese invasion. The rebirth? A dramatic United Na- 


tions program of reconstruction that, with an armistice, should move into high gear. 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 
Associate Editor, UN Worwp 


‘Sm of the most hopeful episodes in human his- 


tory is beginning to unfold in South Korea. All 
the resources of the United Nations are poised to 
save the shattered, paralyzed little country from eco 
nomic collapse and help its people rise from the holo 
caust that so unjustly overwhelmed them. 
This of Korean 


IS pcTrhaps 1? most urgent chanenge ever Conrmonvesr 
perhaps tl t urgent challeng fronted 


dramatic program reconstruction 
by the United Nations. In providing the ultimate test 
of effective collective action, it places the world on 
the threshold of a major advance in the development 
of man’s responsibility to man. 

The very magnitude of the task gives it much of 
South Korea 


massive and widespread. Of the country’s 21.5 mil 


its meaning. Destruction in has been 


lion people, 10 million have been made homeless by 
the war, 100,000 war orphans are in need of homes 
and medical care, 300,000 war widows are in need of 
immediate assistance, and 15,000 amputees are with 
out artificial limbs. An estimated $1.5 billion worth 
of homes, buildings, power facilities, manufacturing 
plant and facilities, mining 


equipment, transport 


equipment, ships and other assets in the Republic o! 
Korea were destroved by the wat 
So battered the 


that those which escaped damage 


countrys) resources 


be efter 


Approximately one million Koreans 


are most of 
cannot 
tively utilized. 
able and willing to work, are totally unemployed 
Large numbers of potentially productive employees 
are underemployed. Probably one-third or more of 
the country’s manpower is being wasted 

Total production in Korea today is roughly a third 
below that achieved in 1919-50, which in turn pro 
the bare life. Ban 


vided litthe beyond necessities of 
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from being adequate to provide any resources for re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, the economy cannot 
meet the people's minimum consumption needs. 
These problems are truly staggering, but they con- 
stitute only half the challenge of Korean reconstruc- 


tion. The economic chaos caused by war has been 


aggravated by basic distortions in the Korean economy. 


lor more than a quarter of a century, until the Al- 
lied victory in 1945, the Japanese dominated Korea 
and deliberately altered the whole structure and pat 
tern of the country to fit their own requirements. By 
World War IT Korean exports to Japanese-dominated 
countries amounted to 96.9 per cent of her total ex 
ports. Industries established in Korea could not op 
erate without Japanese raw materials, equipment and 
replacements. 

These distortions have been heightened by divi- 
sion of the country. Interdependent enterprises and 
complementary economic relationships have been 
severed, and the strains thus created have hit South 
Korea especially hard. For example, two-thirds of 
South Korea's electric power originated in North 
Korea. When it was totally cut off by the Commu 
nists in 1948 the US Government rushed in floating 
power barges as an emergency measure. Today these 
barges still generate half of South Korea’s power—a 
pitifully inadequate amount—at very high cost. 

In harsh outline, these are the problems that con 
front the South Korean people and the United Na 
tions in the drama of reconstruction just Commencing. 
They are not insuperable. The country has a fair 
share of natural resources and its economic potentiali- 
According to the 
the 


ties are by no means unfavorable. 


UN Korean Reconstruction Agency UNKRA ) 
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These Korean orphans will have meaningful lives only if the UN's 


Republic of Korea can become self-supporting by 
1960. This will require an $0 per cent increase in the 
country’s total production, but uNnkra_ believes it 
can be accomplished provided adequate aid is given. 

Assistance from abroad necessary to achieve this 
goal has been tentatively estimated at $1,750 million, 
$400 million of which will be needed in the imme- 
diate future to make up the difference between total 
production in Korea and her minimum consumption 
needs. Some $1 


ment. With this outside help, the Korean economy 


350 million will be needed for invest 


should not only meet minimum consumption and se 


curity needs by 1960 but also provide a reasonable 


reconstruction program is successfully carried out, 


level of investment, permitting further economic ex 


pansion and a continuing rise in the standard of 
living 

The program to achieve this metamorphosis in a 
biblical seven years has already been mapped out in 
broad terms by unkra and the various specialized 
agencies which will help put it into effect. Its scope 
is exciting. While UNKRA recognizes that established 


Korea 


necessarily define and limit the reconstruction effort 


patterns of social and economic life in will 


its program 1s actually a bold attempt to recast an 


ancient oriental society in modern form. The suc 


cess or failure of this adventure will have tremendous 
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THE GOAL 
1960 


National Output 
$1,700,000,000 


1953 


National Output 
$950,000,000 





THE COST 


$1,750 MILLION IN FOREIGN AID 
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meaning for every Far kastern and Asiatic nation now 
in the throes of a similar, if Jess calculated, transfor- 
mation 

Of the key areas slated for special attention in the 
reconstruction program, agriculture and fishing are 
by far the most important. Fifteen million Koreans 
live and work directly on the soil. Agriculture is the 
backbone of the economy, and greater production of 
cereal crops (particularly rice) is unquestionably es 
sential to the future prosperity of the entire country 

Fishing is second only to agriculture in importance. 
Korea has some 500,000 fishermen. Another 50,000 
women divers search for fish, shellfish and edible sea 
plants. Sea food in general provides 85 per cent of 
the animal protein in the diet of the people. 

UNKRA plans to help Korea regain self-sufficiency 
in food and even produce a little for export. The 
agency will speed the manufacture and use of fer 
tilizers, improve the use of land, and possibly tele 
scope the Republic of Korea’s present ten-year irri 
gation plan into five years. It hopes to raise fish 
consumption from 28 pounds per person in 1951 to 44 
pounds in 1958, adding high-grade proteins to the 
diet and allowing fish to regain its importance as an 
export item, 

UNKRA plans to give an equal boost to the develop 
ment of power and coal, transport, minerals, iron 
steel, cement and textiles. But here the agency has 
run into a peculiar problem. With independence, the 
government of Korea took over 2,436 business and 
industrial the 
Japanese. These properties, which represent a signifi- 
cant chunk of Korean business, have been handled 
with hair-raising ineptness. In too many instances 


enterprises formerly belonging to 


their management was selected for purely political 
reasons. These managers in no way share in the 
profits of their enterprises, but they do get priority 
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as preferred buyers should the government decide to 
sell. Thus, to the extent that incentives exist at all 
for the manager, they operate in favor of inefficient 
performance. The worse his record the lower the valu- 
ation placed on his plant and the cheaper he can 
buy it. 

Moreover, these properties seem to be regarded 
as one financial community of interest in which it 
doesn't matter whether the government-owned power 
distributor pays the government-owned power gen- 
erator; or whether the government-owned power gen- 
erator pays the government-owned coal corporation; 
or whether the government-owned coal corporation 
pays the government-owned railroads. 

Neither does it seem to matter that, in consequence 
of this merry-go-round, the government has directed 
banks to bail out these properties with loans they in- 
variably fail to repay. The inevitable result of this 
situation has been that the banks have not been able 
to provide working capital urgently required by pri- 
vate industry and agriculture. 

This problem can and will be solved by the good 
sense of the Koreans themselves. Not all the ques- 
tions concerning reconstruction, however, are so clear 
cut. Many, if not most, will require equally good 
sense and judgment on the part of United Nations ad- 
visers. Almost every phase of reconstruction, for ex- 
ample, raises the question of how quickly—indeed 
how much—the country should be “westernized.” 

Medicine is a case in point. Until the end of the last 
century Chinese herb doctors were almost the only 
medical group in Korea. Though these practitioners 
are noted for their gentleness and their knowledge of 
symptomatic treatment, the World Health Organi- 
zation—working with uNkRA—would like to see every 
effort made to popularize scientific medicine. To date, 
by licensing herb doctors, the government has strength- 








ened their position in the eyes of the Korean people. 

In the long run, of course, UNKRA will have to take 
its cue from the Koreans themselves. Like all UN 
agencies concerned with economic development, it 
is aware that patterns of national growth are dictated 
by the people involved, according to the values they 
assign a variety of material and spiritual satisfactions. 
The course of any country is the result of many di- 
verse psychological as well as material forces—forces 
largely decided by its own population. 

With this in mind, unkra has put forward six funda- 
mental reconstruction goals based on the needs and 
hopes of the Korean people: 


Economic self-support. This is the primary objective 
and must precede full enjoyment of political inde- 
pendence. 


Economic sovereignty. This means, in the main, 
freedom from reliance on Japan, though normal re- 
lations are necessary and would be mutually bene- 


ficial. 


Lay the basis for ever higher living standards. 
Once minimum consumption levels have been reached, 
this goal will depend on the self-discipline of the 
Koreans themselves in practicing austerity in order 
to build for the future. 


Take advantage of modern technology. Basic to 
achievement of high productivity and fullest return 
trom the country’s natural resources, this will require 
education of the Korean people in the various fields 
of science. 


Unification of North and South Korea. The Koreans 
would be less than human if they did not look forward 
to this; reconstruction plans for South Korea will be 


consistent with this goal. 


Quick end to reconstruction period. Extension of 
this period tar beyond the goal of 1960 might lead 
to undue external influences, undermine self-reliance 
and weaken the enthusiasm and spirit of cooperation 
of United Nations members. The single purpose of 
reconstruction is to help the Koreans help themselves. 


UNKRA is determined that these goals shall be re- 
alized quickly, no matter what form or pattern they 
assume. The progress of this deeply humane endeavor 
will have repercussions far beyond the borders of 
Korea. The political future of the world is profoundly 
jeopardized by the disparity between developed and 
undeveloped areas. It will be vitally affected by what 
the United Nations does, or fails to do, in helping the 
Korean people find new strength and dignity. 


R, FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


TEN STEPS TO A HEALTHY KOREA 


> Agriculture 


Reach self sufficiency in food with im- 
proved fertilizers, irrigation, land use 


> Fish 
Improve marketing, distribution facilities 
of this major source of proteins 

> Forests 
Save from depletion by reforestation, de- 
velopment of other fuels and material 

> Mining 
Exploit anthracite, lignite, tungsten de- 


posits; explore for new mineral wealth 


> Manufacturing 


Expand modern chemical, textile, glass 
production; develop cottage industries 


> Transportation 


Spread rail, road systems; expand rolling 
stock & trucks; build shipyards 


Power 
Enlarge hydroelectric sources, use ROK 
coal in major thermal power development 


Balance of Payments 


Lift exports of rice, fish, minerals to match 
probable imports of $1/4 billion 


Manpower 

Eliminate mass unemployment; create 
labor mobility; establish training schools 
Social Services 


Broaden education, health, housing, but 
not at expense of basic reconstruction 
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Year of the Locust 


Again, in 1953, the desert-born grasshoppers are swarming over the 


land in black clouds of destruction which devour ali in their path. 


By EDWIN MULLER 


( )' t in your garden today is one of the deadliest 
enemies of the human race. You've seen him so 
often that you hardly notice him. Or, if you do, it’s 
with a friendly feeling, for he’s the common grass- 
hopper 

But the grasshopper, with a few minor changes, 
turns into the locust. And all through history locusts 
have been the scourge of mankind. Now they are 
threatening the entire food supply of one fourth of the 


earth’s inhabitants. 
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One of the world’s worst locust plagues occurred in 
1951-52. It centered in the Middle East — in Iran 
Iraq, Jordan, Arabia. Throughout hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles every green and growing thing 
was cut down and destroyed. This year the plague 
extends all the way from the jungles of Central Africa 
to the foothills of the Himalayas. The 400 million 
inhabitants of India and Pakistan are in the threatened 
area. The year 1953 looks like a critical one. 

What do we know about this ravenous creature? 





-— 











Stand with me in a green field of grain on a bright, 
sunny day. A small, dark cloud appears on_ the 
horizon. It grows fast, like an oncoming storm cloud. 
Soon the sun is blotted out and the air vibrates with 
a deep humming. 

Suddenly, as if at a signal, the whole swarm settles. 
The sun appears again, but now the field has changed 
from green to brown and its whole surface is crawling. 
The locusts work slowly but thoroughly. They eat 
the grain, the leaf, the stalk—right down to the bare 
earth. Even wooden fence posts are half eaten away. 
When the swarm rises and flies on, the green field has 
become a desert. But it is not only that field: as far as 
vou can see, all the fields have been laid waste. 

A large swarm may number 500 million locusts and 
cover 200 square miles; one swarm covered 2,000 
square miles. Lighting on railroad tracks, locusts have 
stopped trains; the wheels of the locomotive spin, un- 
able to plow through the crushed masses. 

They travel extraordinary distances. A swarm has 
been found 4,000 miles from the place where it was 
hatched. Another was sighted at sea 1,200 miles from 
the nearest land. Ordinarily swarms fly low, but they 
have been known to cross 15,000-foot mountains. 

A locust—or grasshopper—is a very efficient ma- 
chine. His light yet tough coat of armor is resistant 
to acids that would eat away the flesh and bones of 
aman. His teeth are durable and his jaw muscles are 
powerful; he has even been known to make headway 
in munching on the wooden handles of farm tools. A 
small swarm of 50 million locusts can consume 6,000 
tons of vegetation. 

The grasshopper-locust doesn’t need his wings for 
short distances. He can jump 150 times his own 
length; the equivalent for a man would be a standing 
high jump well over the Washington Monument. For 
long distances he flies, not like a bird, but like a plane. 
He has two sets of wings: the outer, rigid set is held 
in the position of a plane’s wings; the soft inner wings 
vibrate rapidly and serve as the propeller. On his 
head is a patch of hairs with which he can tell the 
direction of air currents, enabling him to take off and 
land into the wind. 

This remarkable insect is an annual 
spring, dying in the fall. Late inthe auturan the female 
bores into the earth with the hard, pointed tip of her 
body, deposits her eggs (about 200 of them), then 
dies. When the young are hatched in the spring they 
begin eating everything in sight. They grow fast, 
shedding and renewing their shells six times before 
maturity. The wings come with the adult stage of 


borr in the 


growth. 

Is every grasshopper the dreaded locust? The grass 
hoppers in your garden are comparatively harmless 
because they are solitary creatures. But in hot, semi- 
desert countries certain species develop in tremendous 
numbers in a good year, when forage is abundant. If 
a bad year follows, the grasshoppers gather in places 


where food is most plentiful. This proximity excites 





them and they begin to breed rapidly. Minor physical 
changes occur. They eat more; the more they eat the 
more they breed. The process goes on and on and 
the numbers rise to astronomical figures. Sometimes 
in a breeding area there are 5,000 eggs to the square 
yard; such an area can cover 188,000 acres. 

Europe, having few great plains, has not suffered 
severely from locusts. South America is in constant 
warfare with them. Recently the farm lands of Brazil 
were invaded by a column of locusts 60 miles wide. 
Flying at nine miles an hour, the swarm required fou 
hours to pass a given point. It blocked roads, stalled 
trains, invaded houses, destroyed 60,000 tons of wheat. 

In the United States hundreds of homesteaders were 
driven off their land by the locusts during the 1870s 
Since then the plague in the West has abated. But 
had it not been for measures taken by the government, 
grasshoppers would almost have ended farming in a 
half-dozen Western states. 

Man's the 
greatly in means used and effectiveness achieved. The 


counter-offensive against locust varies 





“And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt 
Very grievous were they, for they covered the face of 


the whole earth, so that the land was darkened, and 
they did eat every herb of the land and all the fruit of 
the trees.” Exodus 10:14-15 
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On the wing, and in the earlier stages of develop 
ment, the locusts are shown in this old-fashioned print 

peasants of the Middle East today employ the same 
methods that were probably used by Pharaoh's slaves 
When a locust swarm attacks a field, the inhabitants 
of the nearest village surround the field, then con 
verge toward its center, flapping cloths as they walk. 
The locusts are driven into clustered masses in the 


middle of the field. the 
shoveled in. Or they are sprinkled with liquid poison 


Fires are lit and locusts 
from watering pots. Another method is for the villagers 
to line up and march across the field, scattering hand 
fuls of poisoned chaff. But against the vast swarms 
which have attacked the Middle East in the last two 
years such methods are fruitless 


What can be done? 


custs was started by the British 25 vears ago. In 


1928 one of 


occurred in East 


ie first organized, worldwide effort to combat lo 


the worst locust outbreaks on record 
African countries in which Britain 
had assumed an obligation to promote the welfare of 
the people—Kenya, Tanganyika, the Sudan. Promptly 
a research center was set up in London, headed by 
Dr. Boris Uvarov, a native Russian who fled from his 
country at the time of the Bolshevik Revolution. Today 
at 64, Di 


locust than anybody in the world 
He was one of the first to study the life cycle of the 


Uvarov probably knows more about the 


locust and the problem of locust control and he has 
charted the places of origin and the movements of the 
vreat swarms. For this he uses data gathered by scouts 
throughout most of East and North Africa, the Middle 
Kast, Pakistan the 
countries to which the British have access 

With the information gathered by the scouts, Uva 


rov plots the enemy movements much like the gen 


and India—in all locust-ridden 


eral of The destruction of locust swarms 


is primarily the job of the countries in which they are 


anh army 


located. If, for example the research center finds that 
a great swarm has been hatched in Arabia and _ is 
headed toward Pakistan, the Pakistani government is 
warned and is supposed to deal with it 


But sometimes the local government needs help 
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In the great Locust War of 1951-52 in the Middle East 
the chief help came from the United States. 

This campaign started in the arid uplands of East 
Africa, where most of the big swarms originate. The 
British have assumed the responsibility of watching 
these breeding areas. Locust Control, with headqua 
Nairobi 


swarms before they grow wings and fly off. 


ters in sends crews to exterminate the big 

But this time the locusts got away. Swarm afte: 
swarm winged north. They crossed the farm lands otf 
Kthiopia and Eritrea, leaving swaths of destruction 
100 miles wide. They came to the Red Sea and tool} 


Arabia, thousands 


it in their stride. The vast deserts of 
of miles. of empty sand, were no barrier. They flew 
across the Persian Gulf and fanned out over Iran, Iraq 
and Jordan. Everywhere they left great stretches of 
desolation. In Iran alone 1.2 billion acres were locust 
infested—an area bigger than Texas. 

The US Department of Agriculture received a plea 
for help from the government of Iran on April 13, 
1951. Ten days later Bill Mabee, who had been in 
charge of grasshopper and Mormon cricket control in 
the Nevada region, was on his way to Tehran with 
eight Piper Cub planes and thirty-five American locust 
fighters. With him he carried a large supply of a new 
poison called Aldrin. This was a gamble. It had been 
wonderfully effective in killing locusts in the West 
two ounces, dissolved in a gallon of water, would spray 
an acre, kill nearly every grasshopper on it. But would 
it kill the desert locust of the Middle East? 

Mabee flew from Tehran to Abadan, site of the 
worst infestation, for his first experiment. There he 
found that a large grove of date palms had just been 
attacked. 
structions at the airport, then drove out to the grove. 


He gave Jim Springer, his chief pilot, in 


The fronds of the palms were gray and hung down 
straight with the weight of the teeming insects. 

Presently Springer flew over the grove. He pulled 
a lever and from 24 nozzles a heavy spray shot out and 
settled on the trees. At once locusts dripped off the 
fronds like a heavy rain. The fronds turned green, 
and slowly rose to their normal position. The ground 
beneath the trees was covered with a thick layer of 
dead locusts. Aldrin would do the job 

Now Mabee organized his campaign: Iranian scouts 
would find the locusts; Mabee’s pilots would kill them 

Natives on camels and in radio-equipped jeeps 
hunted down the swarms and reported their locations 
to Mabee, who had his planes spotted at strategic 
points throughout the country. A that 
descended for the night doesn't take off next morning 


swarm has 
until the sun has risen high enough to dry the in 
sects’ wings. So the strategy was to locate a swarm 
when it lighted, mark the area with flags and get word 
quickly to Mabee. The nearest plane would try to 
start spraying next day at dawn 

The pilots, who had done their locust fighting in the 
American West, had to adapt to different conditions 


in Tran. The summer temperature often rose to 135 





To do the work most effectively, planes should fly not 
more than ten feet above the ground. Better work can 
be done at three feet, and a first-class pilot stays be 
tween three and ten feet all day. 

The 1951 campaign was a fair success and most of 
the Iranian crops were saved for the harvest. Then, 
with a worse locust invasion predicted for 1952, the 
United States gave Iran six planes, and Jim Springer 
and some of his colleagues began teaching Iranian 


pilots locust fighting. Large supplies of Aldrin were 


stored at strategic points. 

Spring of 1952 came, and so did the locusts. More 
of them than the year before. The 1951 swarms which 
had survived bred heavily all over the Middle East, 
and they were reinforced by vast new swarms from 
locust headquarters in East Africa. All spring and 
summer Bill Mabee kept busy flying where the locusts 
were thickest. One week he'd be on the River Jordan; 
next week he'd be 3,000 miles away. He worked in 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Jordan, Iraq and Iran. 

Meanwhile, the British locust-control forces were 
fighting locusts all over the Arabian peninsula and 
in Iraq and Jordan. They even worked in Iran until 
they were forced out by the Mossadegh government. 
The Russians sent help. They would welcome chaos in 
Iran but they wanted to protect their own fields. 

The Russians heard that the United States had eight 
planes in Iran, so they sent ten—and made the most of 


the difference in their propaganda. But the Russian 
radio didn't report that their ten planes killed far 
fewer locusts than our eight. Instead of a concentrated 
liquid spray, they used the old-fashioned method of 
scattering poisoned wheat chaff from their planes. 
Moreover, the Russians weren't interested in teaching 
the Iranians to fight locusts; when the locust-fighting 
season was over they simply went away. 

With the coming of the hot weather in 1953 the 
third campaign of the locust war will open. In spite 
of the billions killed there are probably more locusts 
in the world today than there were a year ago. But 
one result of the war has been a closer alliance on 
our side, the side of the human race. In November, 
1951, the FAOQ—the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations—held a meeting of 31 nations to 
discuss locusts. They began to plan ways of combin- 
ing their efforts: pooling the assembly and distribution 
of facts on the origins and migration routes of the 
swarms, coordinating the measures taken to eradicate 


‘them, without regard for frontiers. 


This suggests that perhaps a day may come when 
the nations will call a truce in the wars which they 
fight among themselves and instead get together and 
fight the insects for the survival of the human race. 
For we seem to have come to the time foretold in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes: “the evil days when the 
grasshopper shall be a burden.” 


The flying cloud strikes Dhahran, on the Persian Gulf, and defies man’s puny efforts to combat the noxious plague. 
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Gentlest of the“ Wild Beasts” 


Half a century ago in Paris, artistic boldness won “Les Fauves’’ their nickname—and the 


new freedom of form and color with which Raoul Dufy created his own world of total pleasure. 


By ALFRED WERNER 


Y EYES were made to efface that which is ugly!” 
i So, succinctly, the late French painter, Raoul 
Dufy, summed up his mission in twentieth-century art 
and the significance of an oeuvre that includes thou- 
sands of delightful works done in a dozen different 
media. But Gertrude Stein distilled the essence of his 
life and creation in only three words: “Dufy is pleas- 
ure.” And because he radiated pleasure, Dufy was a 
happy man almost to the moment when he died of a 
heart attack last March, a few weeks before his seven- 
ty-sixth birthday, in a village in Southern France. 

Like Renoir, in his advancing years he suffered from 
arthritis, which severely affected the use of his hands. 
There was no cure for old Renoir, but Dufy was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a special cortisone treatment, 
financed by American friends. “Art and arthritis are 
the two most important things in my life—I must try 
to prevent one from killing the other,” he said when 
he came to this country. 

His miraculous cure in 1950 at the Jewish Hospital 
in Boston allowed him to resume painting, and during 
his fourteen months in America he produced in his 
inimitable linear shorthand numerous water colors of 
Brooklyn Bridge and Times Square, of New England 


Crippled by arthritis, Dufy’s aging 
fingers (left) were given a new lease 
on art by cortisone treatments in 
Boston in 1950. At once he started 
painting America’s pleasure spots— 
such as Belmont Park—with all the 
grace he had lavished on European 
race-track society. Right, his charac- 
teristic “Le Paddock—Ascot” (1941). 


churches and the Arizona desert. He even painted a 
Boston baseball game. 

Dufy’s long life and career were devoid of the 
tragedy that haunted such painters as Van Gogh and 
Modigliani. Van Gogh took his life in 1890 when 
Dufy was still a student at a collége in his native 
Le Havre. Modigliani died prematurely and miserably 
in a Paris hospital in 1920, the year Dufy started to 
develop, in the middle of his life, the very style which 
was to become his trademark. Dufy, happily married 
and rarely out of funds, was a poor subject for a novel 
like The Moon and Sixpence or Lust for Life. Except 
for his dreamy blue eyes there was nothing about the 
roly-poly little man with the friendly smile to indi. 
cate that one was in the presence of an artist. As the 
couturier Paul Poiret said, Dufy hid his genius “under 
the guise of a grocer’s assistant.” Yet Dufy was an 
artist, one of the ten or twelve most remarkable French 
artists of the post-Cézanne era. 

What distinguished him from many a hapless col- 
league and compatriot was his inborn serenity, which 
kept him from squandering his energies like Gauguin, 
and his happy temperament, which made him the 
antipode of Van Gogh. As one of his biographers put 
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Le Piano Mécanique (1915) Bul Tabarin scene has the 


elegance Dufy bestowed on more aristocratic pleasures 


Vue sur Sainte-Adresse (1924) Dufy delighted in 


every sparkling wave off the Norman coast resort 


Le Port de Marseilles (1925) Dufy made a light 


hearted marine festival out of the great trading center 





it: “Ce que Van Gogh a fait dans la douleur, Dufy Pa 
fait dans la joie.” (“What Van Gogh has done in sor- 
row, Dufy has done in joy.” ) 

He made his debut at the Salon des Artistes Fran- 
cais in 1901. At the start he painted the light and 
atmosphere of the Normandy coast in the style of 
Sisley and Pissarro. In 1905 a painting by Matisse 
liberated him from “impressionist realism,” and in due 
time Dufy became an associate of Les Fauves, those 
“Wild Beasts” who, openly breaking with nature, in- 
dulged in bold distortions of form and_ virtually 
squeezed the colors straight from the tube onto the 
canvas. But Dufy was less violent than the others: he 
showed a preference for somewhat softer colors, and 
even then displayed an interest in linear design. Sub- 
sequently he came under the spel! of Cézanne, from 
whom he learned solid construction and disciplined 
order, and then he became intrigued by the Cubists’ 
analysis and synthesis of forms. 

But just as he remained on the fringes of Fauvism, 
Dufy, averse to rigid rules, never completely surren- 
dered to Picasso and his theories. If there is a living 
artist to whom he can be likened, it would be Matisse, 
that other painter of joy who, in his own words, dreamt 
of “an art of balance, of purity and serenity, devoid of 
any troubling subject matter . . . like a good armchair 
in which to rest from fatigue.” 

Dufy's “good armchair,” however, did not come into 
being until 1920. For in 1909 the artist met the 
aforementioned Poiret, king of dressmakers, who, 
quickly recognizing Dufy’s astonishing decorative tal- 
ent, urged him to design fabrics. Long before his 
paintings were acquired by museums and private col- 
lectors for stiff prices, Dufy devoted to textiles his 
gift for linear design in bright color. 


W" N Dufy was at the height of his fame as a 


painter, less successful colleagues would try to 


dismiss him as a “textile designer.” A few eyebrows 
have been raised because Dufy designed advertise- 
ments for perfume manufacturers. Actually, by having 
contact with people and the realities of life, and by 
mastering all kinds of techniques, including those of 
the graphic and industrial arts, Dufy was able to reach 
out to millions of average peonle while retaining the 
respect of connoisseurs. Unwittingly, versatile Dufy 
followed the advice given to artists by the sixteenth- 
century poet Pierre de Ronsard. “You should practice 
as an artisan in everything pertaining to seamanship, 
to glass-blowing, to faleonry—but above all, in those 
trades that owe the perfection of what they produce to 
furnaces: foundry work, blacksmith’s work and work 
on minerals, and from them you will draw many fine 
and beautiful comparisons.” 

Dufy drew “many fine and beautiful comparisons” 
by experimenting with a chemist in the application 
of various new dyes to silk; by designing cartoons for 
tapestries to be woven by the famous artisans of 


Beauvais; by decorating ceramics; and by recurrent 
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Mozart (1950) Graceful rhythm of Dufy’s 


land, a violin—into a poetic tribute to the composer. Among Dufy’s many loves was that arch bringer of pleasure 


excursions into woodcutting, etching and lithography. 
It was not just opportunism or a purely commercial 
instinct that drove Dufy to spread his talent in all 
directions. Behind this drive was his philosophy, not 
of L’art pour Tart, but of “art for life’s sake.” When, 
as recently as 1950, he was asked to explain the role of 
art in life, he said: “To render beauty accessible to all, 
by putting order into things and thought.” 

This emphasis on order is a typically Gallic quality 

“order” to be understood not as a Prussian way of 
forceful subordination to a rigid system, but rather 
as a Latin fondness for clarity of statement, for the 
logic inherent in form. Form, however, is a creation 
of our mind which corrects—through simplification, 
rearrangement, even omission of unimportant or con- 
fusing details—the “mistakes” made by nature. All of 
Dufy’s paintings and drawings are to some extent 
influenced by physical reality. But what distinguishes 
his portraits as well as his paintings of Norman and 
Mediterranean landscapes is his insistence upon a re- 
ality which the ordinary mortal does not see. 

To achieve his desired effects Dufy had, first, to 
abandon what is known as correct drawing, and, sec- 


style animates even a still-life, 


turns the simple clements—a baroque Car 


Must 


ond, to invent a calligraphy of his own. Every canon of 
the art of picture-making that as a youth of twenty 
two he had learned at the Ecole des Beaux Arts had 
to be discarded. Perspective is, when necessary, sacri 
ficed to the artist’s inherent concept of joyous arrange 
ment; chiaroscuro, which young Dufy had learned to 
use to create the illusion of space, is thrown over 
board for the sake of decorative two-dimensionalit, 
the na‘ural color of an object does not limit him in his 
chromatic choice. To add the charm of spontaneity 
the color of an object is allowed to extend far beyond 
its bounds, and at the same time is constricted again 
by contours in a color other than black. 

But the trait by which we distinguish a Dufy from 
the work of his countless imitators—and_plagiarists 
is his draftsmanship, which is as personal as a man’s 
handwriting. It is a sort of cursive stenography, using 
little curving strokes, hinting rather than describing 
light, swift, graceful, and seemingly so effortless that 
no one would believe it to be the result of endless 
study. Its virtuosity enhances rather than eclipses the 
poetry inherent in the things he drew and painted 


and the rapidity of his sketching enabled him to cap 
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ture moods and movements unrecorded by a slow- 
working painter. Incidentally, a unique decorative 
charm in his work comes from the right-to-left strokes 
a peculiarity of the left-handed artist 

Right-handed commercial artists have tried to ex 
ploit this trait, and clever editors and advertisers have 
raised such a host of pseudo-Dufys that it is high 
time to separate, once and for all, poetry from purple 
prose. In the first place, Dufy was a master who could 
do things with pen or brush that lesser craftsmen 
should never attempt. Second, his work is so deep- 
ly imbued with music that what in the hands of 
a minor artist remains a child’s helicopter, hovering 
just off the ground, is given real wings by his genius 
to soar in the sky on a slightly breezy summer day. 

Dufy came from a family of music lovers. His father, 
a small businessman, was an amateur musician; one 
of his brothers became an organist at Le Havre; an 
the 


Orchestras were among the favorite subjects of the 


other, editor of the Courrier Musical in Paris. 
artist, and in his pictures he has paid homage to Bach, 
Mozart and Chopin. There is the ordered balance of 
Mozart 


minuet, the debonair dreaminess of a Chopin prelude 


a Bach fugue, the allegretto rhythm of a 


in his race-track fantasies, his gay renderings of Paris 
his airy vistas of Nice and Sainte-Adresse. 


| T NLIKE Utrillo, who painstakingly reproduces every 
| ' 


) topographical detail, the places Dufy saw—and 
he had been te England, Italy, Spain and Morocco 
as well as America—merely served as springboards for 
his vivid imagination. He felt free to “distort” or en- 
dow with dreamt-up colors any object he fell in love 
with. Accused of taking too many liberties with the 
motif, the sharp-witted Dufy made one of his famous 
remarks; “Nature, my dear sir, is only a hypothesis.” 

All veal artists “distort.” But whereas, between the 
two World Wars, artists indulged in “distortion” either 
to convey their horror of the organized mass butchery 
called war and to protest against social injustice, or 
to flee from the world of reality into one of surrealist 
images, Dufy’s purpose was different: he wanted to 
please, to spread pleasure. The tragic muse was not 
for him. Before him, Stendhal had expressed the tor 
mula: “The beautiful is the promise of happiness.” 
Dufy erased ugliness and vigorously deepened the 
sensuous qualities of the beautiful. The Mediterranean 
is rarely as phosphorically blue as it is on his canvases, 
and his brush endowed flowers, lawns, beaches, palm 
trees and drawing-room interiors with hues so fas 
cinating in their countless variations as to radiate that 
optimism without which man cannot hope to survive. 

For all his stupendous dexterity as a draftsman 


Dufy was primarily a colorist, in the great French 
tradition of Claude Lorrain, Fragonard, Boucher, Wat- 
teau, Delacroix, Manet and Renoir. Like these artists, 
he used color for the revelation of joy. Those who 
accused him of catering to the pleasure-secking up 


per classes by painting them as they indulged in thei: 
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expensive entertainments forgot one fact—that thou- 
sands of reproductions of water colors and oils grace 
the homes of middle-class people who never stroll 
on the green turf of Deauville or on the famous Prom- 
enade des Anglais at Nice, who never take their vaca- 
tions in Normandy or at Taormina in Sicily. The artist 
who does most for mankind is the one who is the best 
workman, not necessarily the one with the most laud- 
able ideology. 

Unlike Léger, Ozenfant, Chagall and other French 
citizens, Dufy did not emigrate when the Nazis occu- 
pied his country. Nor did he collaborate. Crippled by 
arthritis, he was confined to his armchair, as was his 
great colleague Renoir during the First World War. 
Like Renoir, he 
ued to paint in defiance of his great pain. The old 


could not stand idleness, and contin- 


gentleman could not possibly fight the Nazis. He 
could uphold the spirit of France by simply ignoring 
the 
nudes in delightfully sparkling colors indicative of an 


invaders, by painting orchestras, interiors and 
indomitable resistance to the forces of evil. 

Raoul Dufy is gone, and those who had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting him mourn the loss of a man of 
buoyant charm and intrinsic kindness—gay, witty and 
most loyal to those whom he considered his friends. 
As an artist, he was perhaps not one of the greatest of 
our time, since, unlike Picasso and Matisse, he did not 
usher in any revolutionary movement. But he lavished 
on the world a playful joy that has helped millions to 
combat the never ceasing grief of life. With his death, 
the number of “Wild Beasts,” 
seventies or eighties, has been further reduced. There 
is one small comfort left. As old Henri Matisse, while 


all of them now in their 


expressing his sorrow over the loss of his friend Dufy, 


solaced himself, “Dufy’s work will live. 
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Convalescing in Boston, Dufy had himse If wheeled out 
onto the wharfs, which reminded him of Southern France 
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Report on Mao’s China, by Frank 
Moraes. Macmillan, New York: 222 
pp., $3.75 
Reviewed by Roperr Payni 

There are a thousand mysteries in 
the rise of the Chinese Communists to 
power. Although most of the essential 
documents are known, although we 
possess intimate portraits of their lead 
ers and innumerable Americans were 
brought into contact with the Chinese 
Communists, their sudden emergence 
as a world power remains largely in 
explicable. Easy solutions are suspect. 
Nothing is difficult) than to 
fathom their resources or trace thei 
according — to The 


COUTSe, 


more 
progress charts. 
Chinese Communists have, of 
explained their victory as the jnevita 
ble product of the social forces of the 
by fol 


lowing this and that line, by discer: 


time: in this wav and no other 


ing the shapes of heresy and by 
exorcising the 1m pe rialist demons, they 
came to the seats of power, 

The communist thesis with its ad 
mirable simplifications is disproved by 
the weathercock changes in the pro 
gram of the Chinese Communists dur 
ing their long pilgrimage from Hunan 
to Yenan and then to Peking. Half the 
time they seemed not to know where 
they were going. They probed, made 
continual feints, assumed innumerable 


é ' 
disguises, delved among innumerable 





traditions, and fought among them 
selves as bitterly as they fought with 
the Kuomintang. There was not one 
form of Chinese communism, but in 
numerable forms; not one leader, but 
leaders; not one tradition, but 


And_ if 


tendencies confused the Chinese, they 


many 
several, all these conflicting 
confused the foreigner still more 

Mr. Frank Moraes, the most recent 
and the most lucid of contemporary 
reporters from Red China, is as baffled 
as the rest of us. A privileged visitor, 
editor of The Times of India, a man 
with a quick Indian intelligence and a 
lively sense of the gravity of the times, 
Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Master of Arts from an Oxford col 
lege, he was a member of the govern 
ment of India’s cultural mission to 
China in the spring and early summet 
of 1952. Allowed to roam the 


at will, he was prepared to admire the 


country 


act omplishments of the Chinese Com 
munists if they seemed geod to him 
and hate whatever they did which was 
evil. He had expected to find a single 
thread. Instead, he found good and 
evil inextricably woven. 


Of the good things: the Improve 


Frank Moraes (in cirele) 
Pandit (at right), 


ment in the pe ople s health, the eman 
cipation of women, the giant spread 
of Jiteracy, the look of dedication in 
SO many faces, the sense ol the whole 
country being unified at last and work 
ing toward its own ends. The currency 
was stable. You no longer saw univer 
sity professors carrying large baskets 
full of the useless notes which repre 
sented their month’s wages, The trains 


ran on time. Industry was coming 
into its own. There was an aim and 
purpose in life, however illusory the 
aim, however purposeless the purpose 
But beyond these achievements, which 
he found lit 


tle to praise and muc h to blame. 


no one should minimize 


Most of all he was appalled by the 
weariness in so many faces, the furtive 
ness and intellectual dishonesty of the 
intellectuals, the goose-stepping the 
blue uniforms, the blood-red flags, the 
vast regimented pattern of the new 
China appare nitly 
ideas except those coming from the 
top When talked 


stud uswered 


impervious to all 


you with young 
with the 


rote 


nts they 
parrot phrases learned by from 
their their 


manding vouthfulness 


leaders urgent and de 


had vorne and 


with the Indian Cultural Delegation led by Mme. 
seen here in front of the former Summer Palace in Peking. 
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New and Noteworthy 


Africa: A Study in Tropical Devel- 

opment, by L. Dudley Stamp. John 

Wiley, 568 PP» $8.50 

A thoroughgoing study of the African 
ntinent's geographic al background 

is an environment for human acti 

t by one of the world leading 
reographer 


Strategy for Survival, by John I 
Keiffer. McKay, 306 pp., $4. 

Ilow to win World War III, with de 
tails of how the fighting will go on 
five major fronts. This is a real “he 
man” book, rich in clichés and over 
simplifications 


An Outline of French History, by 
René Sédillot Knopf, 385 pp., $5 

Che author, a French journalist, ha 
the knack of writing history that is 
it once concise and readable lively 


vet sound 


Child Artists of the Australian Bush, 
hy M. D. Miller and F. Rutter. British 
Book Centre, 80 pp. plus 36 plates, 
$3.25 

A careful study of a group of aborig 
inal children who are creating sen 
sationally beautiful drawings. A littl 
gem of a book. 


Harold Laski (1893-1950): A Bio- 
graphical Memoir, by Kingsley Mar 
tin. Viking, 278 pp., $4. 
Sympathetic is an understatement for 
this well-written biography by the 
editor of the New Statesman and Na 
tion. To be read with the recently 
published Holmes-Laski letters. 


Raising the World’s Standard of 
Living, by Robert T. Mack, Jr. Cita 
del Press, 308 pp., $4. 
This study of economic 
undeveloped areas makes clear the 
need for nerve centers to coordinate 
the polic ies of the giving and recei\ 
ing nations and agencies. A concrete 
step in the development of man’s hu 
manity to man. 


assistance to 


Explorations in Science, by Walde 
mar Kaempffert. Viking, 287 pp., 
$3.50. 

The major developments in science 
today expounded by The New York 
Times's science editor with his usual 
clarity 


Rebel Thought, by Herbert Faulkner 
West. Beacon, 281 pp., $3.75 
Expository essays on what the author 
chooses to call rebel thinkers, from 
Socrates through Dewey 


Lost Trails, Lost Cities, by Colonel 
P. H. Fawcett. Funk & Wagnalls, 
332 PP» $5 

The extraordinary chronicle of seven 
explorations into the Amazon Basin 
from 1909 to 1921, based on the late 


Colone] Fawcett’s narratives and let- 


ter 


The Forlorn Demon: Didactic and 
Critical Essays, by Allen Tate. Reg 
nery 150 pp. $3 

A collection of literary pieces by on 
f America’s best poets and critics 
written since his recent conversion to 
Roman Catholicism 


Ancient Egypt, by J. E. Manchip 
White. Crowell, 217 pp., $3.75. 

A study of the civilization of ancient 
Egypt, with an explanation of its ani 
mating principles and an analysis of 
its class structure 


From the 
University Presses 


Perén’s Argentina, by George I 
Blanksten, Chicago; 478 pp., $6.50 
Peronisim explained in a full-scale 
historical and analytic al account of to 
talitarian Argentina, including an ex 
position of Perén’s fraudulent “justi 
cialist” ideology, contrived to appeas 
the country’s pring ipal special interest 
groups 


Free and Unequal, by Roger J. Wil 
liams. Texas, 177 pp., $3.50. 

A plea for the recognition of the im 
portance of every individual’s inborn 
differences, by a prominent biochem- 
ist. Dulled by redundancy and aca 
demic bush-beating 


The Genius of American Politics, 
by Daniel J. Boorstin. Chicago, 202 
pp., $3.25. 

America has no “philosophy” of de- 
mocracy; its essence is its historical 
uniqueness; therefore it is nonsense for 
us to try to force other countries to 
imitate us 


People, Places and Books, by Gil 
bert Highet. Oxford, 277 pp., $3.50. 
Thirty of Professor Highet’s radio 
talks on literature. A top-drawer col- 
lection of essays, as welcome in print 
as they were on the air. 


Chinese Thought from Confucius to 
Mao Tse-tung, by J. G. Creel. Chicago, 
293 pp. $5 

A readable account of the history of 
Chinese thought that is particularly 
successful in relating this thought to 
its context in Chinese socio-political 
history. 


Southeast Asia in the Coming 
World. Edited by Philip W. Thayer. 
Johns Hopkins, 306 pp., $4.75. 
Twenty-two essays on one of the 
focal points of world tension, by ex- 
perts oa our State Department, the 
United Nations, governments of South- 
east Asia and universities here and 
abroad 
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in a curious way they seemed remote 
from the scene, dolls or marionettes 
pulled by invisible strings. They knew 
all the answers, with the result that 
they did not dare to know the prob- 
lems. 

\ half-savage, primitive China re 
mained under the Marxist armor. You 
could see that an authoritarian regime 
of unprecedented ruthlessness had 
come into existence, and this was true 
enough; but it was also true that cor 
ruption had almost disappeared and 
the whole landscape had been trans- 
formed by the new independence 
given to women and the importance 
children. In the end, 
baffled by the marriage of good and 
evil, and still more baffled by the non- 
sense of the government bureaucracy 
to think that if one 
said a thing was so, then it was so, 
Moraes retired from the field, and for 
half the book he is content to offer 
brief portraits of the people he meets. 


attached to 


which seemed 


Chere is a good sketch of Mao Tse- 
tung with his “slow bearlike tread,” 
a man of furious and imperial energy. 
He describes the once beautiful Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen in her office in Shanghai 
as “a dowager dressed dowdily in 
black,” grinning as she pointed to the 
Dean Acheson on the 
wall, herself surrounded by the por- 


caricature of 


traits of Communist leaders, but with 
no portrait of her far more distin- 
guished husband in sight. He has a 
telling sketch of K. M. Panikkar, the 
Indian Ambassador to Peking, glib 
spade-bearded, offering over 
cocktails his impertinent solutions to 
all the problems which torment the 
world. But he is at his best when he 
describes the young Communists, the 
dedicated and the sycophants alike. 
Nor was he impressed by the thesis 
that Peking is attached to Moscow’s 
leading-strings: he saw some evidence 


and 


which suggested that sooner or later 
the Chinese Cemmunists would come 
to hate the Russians with the same 
massive xenophobia they have dis- 
played toward the West. As for the 
intellectuals, who may once have re- 
garded Marxism as an academic ex- 
ercise, they were going down with not 
a single shred of a tattered flag flying. 
Pheir empire had passed. Power was 
held rigidly by men who were never 
dismayed by the problems which once 
haunted the Chinese intellectuals. 

As an Indian, Moraes is concerned 
with the relations between India and 
China. As Justice William O. Douglas 
has recently pointed out, these rela 











tions may soon become of paramount 
importance to the West. And when 
Moraes comes to his concluding chap 
ter having considered the vast dis 
similarity between the Congress party 
ind the Chinese Communists, and ex- 
amined carefully all the probabilities, 
he 


savs wisely: 


By a queer quirk of fate Asia’s 
two most densely populated coun 
tries, Which are also neighbors, are 
the testing grounds for two differ 
ing and contending political philos 
China that her 


system of government ensures eco 


ophies It 


prove S 


nomic security to the vast mass of 


her people without detracting 
greatly from their sense of freedom, 
Asia will be lost to communism. If 
India, on the hand 


trates that democratic 


other demon- 
government 
can ensure not only economic. s¢ 
but individual liberty, then 


will be w 


curity 
Asia 
What India and China are today in 
fact doing is wrestling for the po 
litical soul of Asia. That is 
India’s role in Asian affairs is cru 
cial and vital 


m to democracy. 


why 


Robert Payne, who wrote the fist bi 
ography of Mao Tse-tung, is the au 
thor of The Revolt of Asia and other 
books on the Far East. 





North from Malaya, by William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday, New York; 352 
pp., $3.95. 

Reviewed by Ruperr EMERSON 

At a time when heresy is deeply 
suspect and Dangerous Thoughts are 
subject to heavy penalties, Justice 
William O. Douglas continues to be 
a man who goes out to see for him 
self and to do his own thinking, even 
though some of his thoughts clearly 
trespass on the danger zone. In_ his 
latest venture in travel, peoples and 
international politics he moved into a 
part of the world which is both sin 
gularly troubled and of marked con 
cern to the United States—the border 
lands of southern and eastern Asia 
In this personal and outspoken book, 
which reports his journeys, conversa 
tions and conclusions, he brings not 
only valuable information about coun 
tries and peoples which remain all too 
unfamiliar to us, but more than one 
sharp challenge to established atti 
tudes and positions. For both he is 
owed a debt of gratitude. 

The most vigorous section of the 


book and the one which most urgent 


ly deserves reading today is that de 





voted to the harassing problems ot 
Indochina, Justice Douglas is deeply 
concerned to get across to Americans 
the hard fact, often obscured by press 
reports and official pronouncements, 
that this is no simple matter of sup 
porting the French and a loyal na 
tional Viet Namese regime, headed 
by the Emperor Bao Dai, against a 
small rebel band of Communists, On 
the contrary, he presents a picture ol 
the still colonial-minded French, op 
erating through a largely unpopular 
and often unsavory Viet Namese gov 
long-drawn-out 


ernment, waging a 


war with indifferent success against 
the national forces of the Viet Minh, 
whose leadership is in communist 
hands. He uses sharp and bitter words 
to describe French rule, such as ex 
ploitation, domination, suppression 
“the people of Indo-China got only the 


crumbs: the French, the feast.” In his 


view, it is the French whom every 
Viet Namese hates or distrusts, and 
he asserts that the cause of free Asia 


can be served only by the complete 
liquidation of French political con 
trol. Even though he concedes that 
in the present circurnstances politic al 
and military withdrawal by — the 
French IS impossible, he is convinced 
that unless there are large-scale re 
forms and the flat pledge of forth 
coming liquidation, Viet Nam will go 
the way of China. As it is, he charges, 
“the 


of Communism in Asia,” 


feeding the flames 
and the US 


is squandering its Asian prestige by 


French are 


the role it is playing in bolstering and 

arming the French-Bao Dai regime. 
Of the countries of Southeast Asia 

that 


Despite an al 


which he visited, it is Burma 
most caught his eye. 
most impossible postwar situation and 


a bewildering confusion of civil up 





Justice Douglas comforts a wounded Korean boy on his recent journey 
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heavals, this little country has made 
an extraordinary comeback, and in a 
quiet, determined and strongly Bud 
dhist fashion is beginning to make 
sense and order out of chaos. One by 
one the Burmese are tackling the so 
cial ills of 
building their own version of the 
Welfare State to which they are com 


their country and are 


mitted, The recent news of Burmes« 
refusal of further 
comes peculiarly distressing in view 


American aid be 


of Justice Douglas’ comment that the 
Point Four activities in Burma are il 
they 
effectively put American weight be 


lustrative of the best we can do 


hind an Asian grass-roots rebellion 
against both communism and a capi 
talism that bled Asia white for for 
cign benefit. About the Philippines he 
is less sympathetic, although it is ap 
parent that he was much attracted by 
Ramon Magsaysay, who now seems 
the likeliest bet for the presidency 
Of the future of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Kuomintang he has serious 
doubts, and he has less harsh words 
for communist China than are cus 
tomary; but the bulk of the book is 
focused on the countries to the south 
In it 
spokesman for an earlier and admi 


there shines forth a rugged 
rable American tradition of freedom, 
of sympathy for the underdog and of 
readiness to let each people find sal 


vation in its own fashion. 


Rupert Emerson is Chairman of the 
Department of Government at Har 
vard University and the author of 
many books on Southeast Asia 
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The British Impact on India, by 
Sir Percival Griffiths. Macmillan, Neu 
York; 530 pp., $8.50. 


Reviewed by V. K. Kristina MENON 


The British Impact on India is a 
very attractive title indeed, but for 
a book to live up to it the author 
would have to have something which 
no living man possesses—the efflux of 
time. We are too near the events to 
assess, or even to fully appreciate, the 
elements which make up what the 
author has called the “British Impact.” 

Sir Percival Griffiths is a former ad- 
ministrator of the Indian Civil Sery 
ice, which great Prime Minister Lloyd 
George called “the steel frame of the 
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Indian Constitution,” and whose mem- 
bers were, in that period, the real 
rulers of India. His 
India and England, have 


later activities, 
both in 
earned him the right to be called a 
moderate liberal. Though he has not 
made the mistake of regarding the na 
tionalist movement as a devil to be 
exorcised, he still does not view it as 
in angel of liberation or a beacon for 
the self respect of a people 

Che author's approac h to his subject 
is highly revelatory. “For,” says he, 


‘what has occurred is a ‘change of 
fashion’ as a result of which the faith 
of the nineteenth century imperialism 


has changed in the minds of the Brit 


ish people to a belief in self-deter 
that 


imperialism is dead as a doornail,” 


mination.” He goes on to say 
conveniently forgetting that there are 
still trouble spots and persistent prob 
lems in respect to some 80 million 
people of different continents in the 
British Empire. Imperialism to him is 
not the expression of a certain stage of 
economic development or of national 
political ambition, on the one hand, 
or national weakness and unfavorable 
social and economic conditions, on 
the other; it is just a fashion that has 
passed, 

But imperialism today is not dead 
as a doornail. It calls for vigilance and 
resistance. However, he. recognizes, 
perhaps not overtly, that pride in the 
glory and achievements of empire 
must be accepted with reserve, if not 
with qualifications. This is where his 
liberalism finds echo. The net result is 
that Sir Percival gives his study some- 
what the form of an apologia; he takes 
as his theme the question whether 
“the people of India have been af 
fected for good or for evil by the 
British connection.” It is almost like 
asking whether cobra venom, which 
helps in the treatment of poliomyelitis, 
is not a good thing in itself! 

A brief book review does not per- 
mit a critical examination of the truly 
informative but—to put it mildly 
certainly not authoritative discussion 
of the British period. His chapters on 
nationalism are necessarily brief—about 
one-eighth of his work. Sir Percival 
tries to be fair, but his account is 
sketchy and totally misses the sub 
stance. He ignores the vast historic 
awakening of the masses of India and 
the inevitable collapse of the imperial- 
ist economy and administration, and 
these 


fails to show to what extent 


awakenings were related to the world 


situation and, even more, to the de- 
spoilment of a people by an empire. 

The portrayal of Indian nationalism 
as having its roots in British liberal 
traditions and British institutions is 
a fallacy, though it was accepted in 
the early days of the nationalist move- 
ment by leading Indians themselves. 
It is no such thing. The Indian awak- 
ening has many roots: the main ones 
are the unquenchable thirst of people 
for freedom and the desire for self 
respect and political and economic 
opportunity. India was influenced by 
the contrast between her rich past and 
the sordidness she had been reduced 
to; by the dynamic leadership of her 
political pioneers; and, most of all, by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

So far as other influences are con 
cerned, renascent India, from the days 
of the early pioneers like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and others, drew from 
the French and American revolutions, 
from the irredentist movement in 
Italy, from the struggles of the Irish 
people, from the awakening of Japan, 
from the advance of liberal thought 
in England and, later, from the libera- 
tion of Russia from the Tsars, no less 
than from the deep springs of her own 
ancient and current writers and think 
ers. Rousseau, Mazzini, Thomas Paine 
and Abraham Lincoln contributed 
no less than Mill, Bradlaugh, John 
Bright and Keir Hardie to the tide 
of Indian awakening. British rulers 
and the British ruling mind can claim 
the fatherhood of Indian nationalism 
only by a doctrine of antithesis. That 
rule was one of imperial suppression, 
less ruthless than many, and in its 
later stages conditioned by the growth 
of education and the advance of civil 
ization in the metropolitan country, 
the liberal and labor movements, and, 
most of all, the Englishman’s hard core 
of common sense—the “sense of fact” 
which terminated British rule by a 
friendly arrangement which has set 
the pattern and the inspiration for a 
harassed world. 

Finally, as time passes, Britons and 
Indians will look upon this period of 
British and Indian history in its prop- 
er perspective and discover it to be a 
two-way affair. The hard facts of the 
arrest of India’s economy, the spolia- 
tion and the social decay, the neglect 
of the welfare of her people—all these 
will then appear to the Indian mind, 
perhaps not as calculated cruelty, but 
as the inevitable consequences of for- 
eign rule. The future Briton will look 





on it much as the American looks on 
slavery—an evil that has ended. 
Equally, as I have mentioned, the 
“impact” will reveal itself as a pat- 
tern—mutuality being its essential fea 
ture. Sir Percival may well feel that 
he is writing of the British impact on 
India, but in fact the “impact” itself is 
an essentially multiple relationship. 
The main importance of this book is 
that a 
have wanted to write it and, with all 


former administrator should 
his limitations, seeks to portray the 
present as a happy development. In 
this view he will find concurrence. 


V. K. Krishna Menon was the depu- 
ty leader of the Indian Delegation to 
the United Nations General Assem 
bly’s Seventh Session. 





Russia: What Next? by Isaac 
Deutscher, Oxford University Press, 
New York; 230 pp., $3. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER DALLIN 


Isaac Deutscher is the well-known 
author of a Stalin biography and a 
frequent contributor to British and 
American magazines. In the scramble 
for the printing presses in the wake 
of Stalin’s death he and his publishers 
succumbed to the temptation of pro- 
ducing a readable “quickie” on the 
latest turn of Un- 
fortunately the present book, while 
it clarifies the author’s own attitude, 
does little to enhance his reputation. 

Mr. Deutscher maintains that Stalin 
as an individual was of little conse- 
quence; Stalin as a phenomenon, on 
the other had a “historical 
function” to fulfill and a “national in- 
terest” to serve. Its function was pre- 
“Western” Marx- 
ism on the “primitive and barbarous” 


events in Russia. 


hand, 


sumably to impose 


East. The price of this peculiar Kul- 
turtrdgertum, the author indicates, was 
to make Russia “Western” while mak- 
ing communism “oriental.” But once 
the transformation of Russia into a 
modern industrial state was accom- 
the “Stalinism” 
disappeared. A new era became in 
Stalin’s death merely 
precipitated the inescapable. With 
blithe confidence in the automatism 
of historical inevitability and the devo 
lution of totalitarianism into democ- 
racy, Mr. Deutscher applauds Stalin’s 
demise as a timely coincidence; his 
historical purpose was exhausted, and 
in the new era of Soviet history “the 
methods used to bring about the pres- 


plished, need for 


evitable and 


ent state of affairs have become both 
useless and harmful.” (Just why and 
how, we are never told. And were 
they useful and harmless until now? ) 
The authors eclectic determinism 
leaves little room for past alternatives. 
What was, had to be, and the “ma- 
jestic” accomplishments of the Stalin 
era—industriajization, planning 
even collective agriculture—are accept- 


and 


ed as inevitable and irrevocable. 

It is scarcely surprising that in this 
framework Mr. Deutscher considers 
the phenomenon of millions of forced 
laborers as a “marginal factor.” The 
extremes of labor discipline are ex 
plained away as an effort to overcome 
the Russian’s propensity 
through most of the winter’! The 
Bolshevik regime, we are told, had a 
“democratic origin.” Lenin, 
ing to Mr. Deutscher, “never made a 
principle of the single-party system.” 


“to sleep 


accord- 


And Stalin emerges from his palette 
as the conservative apostle of “con- 
tainment,” striving “in all sincerity” 
against Soviet expansion; the cold war 
was not: induced by Moscow but by 


the “tempest of the time,” which Stalin 


sought to tame by “preserving self-con- 
tainment” and refusing to replace 
bourgeois by communist regimes in the 
satellites. A fantastic picture indeed. 

No less fantastic is Mr. Deutscher’s 
introduction of a new concept into 
the arsenal of rusty “masterkeys” to 
the so-called Russian enigma. After the 
recent avalanche of “explanations” of 
terms of 


Russia and Bolshevism in 


swaddling, climate, _ toilet-training 
landscape, and what have you, Mr. 
Deutscher has now stumbled over 
Freud’s Totem and Taboo and rises 
jubilantly to proclaim “Lenin and then 
Stalin as the chief 


“primitive magic of rudimentary so 


totems” of the 


ciety.” This novel notion is carried to 
the point of comparing Soviet fear 

















of contact with the West with “the 
savages’ dread of incest.” 

Having lifted itself by its dialectical 
bootstraps to the status of an “atomic” 
power, Soviet Russia can now dispense 
with its “oriental” features and must 
evolve into something else. Malenkov 
is depicted as the spokesman of the 
moderates and the “peace party” in 
the Kremlin, the carrier of reformism 
favored by the bureaucracy and the 
technical intelligentsia. Some of Mr. 
Deutscher’s hypotheses on the present 
scene are astute and well formulated. 
But the substance of his argument, to 
this reviewer at least, appears false 
and misleading in its implications. 

We are told that Russia could travel 
any one of three paths. Of these, a 
“return” (sic!) to Stalinism is least 
necessary and hence least likely. There 
remains the choice between reformism 
and military dictatorship. Allowing no 
Mr. Deutscher ad 
accept Malenkov’s 
terms, for only by assuring his sui 


other solutions, 


monishes us to 


vival can we stave off the overthrow 
of the liberals favoring “reform im 
posed from above” (a spirit which 
he compares with the era of Alex 
ander Il) by a coalition of raving 
“Bonapartist” generals itching to drive 
to the Channel coast, secret-police 
torturers and Utopian fanatics. 

Mr. Deutscher is substantially cor 
rect in describing the striving of large 
segments of Soviet society for a let 
up in terror and tempo, But he mis 
takes the for the ruled, the 
hangman for the hanged, deeming the 


ruler 


present masters of the Kremlin to be 
sincerely determined to carry out a 
the re 


“democratic regeneration of 


gime.” Q. E. D 
\lexander Dallin is Associate Director 


of the Research Program on the USSR 
a subsidiary of the Ford Foundation 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


TRADE DEFICIT 





























EUROPE OUT OF 


ESthiiy Kuropeans, led ly British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler, be- 


“trade, 


W 


gan calling for not aid” more than a 


vear ago. Unfortunately, the hornets’ nest 
stirred up by this challenge obscured its sig- 
nificance and blurred the vision of unity and 
progress it projected for the free world. 

That significance and that vision can be brief- 
ly summarized, Enormous secular changes in 
the world economy over the past several dec- 
ades have made expansion of exports a condi- 


The 


population and the growth of industry, 


tion of Europe's survival. rise in world 
not 
only in industrial countries but in hitherto un- 
developed areas, have greatly accentuated the 


pressure on the world’s supph of food and raw 
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materials. Some countries producing primary 
commodities—notably those of Western Europe 
— have been forced to curtail their own exports 
of these goods or in some cases even to import 
them from other sources. Often the only sources 
have been the dellar countries, particularly the 
United States and Canada. 
Caught in this global squeeze, Europeans 
have been faced with the need to increase their 
dollar 


goods. 


earnings by exporting manufactured 
The 


postwar pe ‘riod records their inability to do so. 


tortured economic history of the 
In calling for trade, not aid, Europeans de- 
clare their readiness to adjust to the new pat- 
tern of international trade, to pay their own 
way in the world by producing goods for ex- 














THE RED 


port at the right price, of the right quality, and 
delivered at the right time. 

But trade, 
Americans to acknowledge that the revolution- 


not aid is also a challenge to 


ary increase in their exports must quickly be 
offset by greater imports. Underlying their re- 
luctance to acce pt this challenge is the belief 
that, despite her brave words, Europe is in- 
capable of expanding her exports. These Ameri- 
cans are trying to dodge the fatal consequences 
of US trade restrictions by charging that Euro- 
pean producers are lazy and inc ompetent. 

How sound is this belief? Are E suropean pro- 
ducers equal to the rigors of trade, not aid? 
More particularly, are they impotent in the 
face of American competition? 

















On the following pages two experts—a Briton 


and a Continental European—tackle these ques 


tions, and their comments are analyzed by a 
prominent American economist. All three have 
assumed complete elimination of US import 
barriers. This is a large assumption, Should the 
protectionist mood of Congress prevail, urope 
may be faced not with opportunities to con- 
quer new markets but with the threat of los- 
But without this 


assumption we must acce pt the probability ol 


ing those she already has. 
shrinking trade and conflict among the friendly 
nations of the West. 

The consensus of the experts? Granted re- 
moval of US trade barriers, Europeans could 
support themselves in the world of 1953. 
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The Continent Can Compete 


By Lucien L. Sermon 


International Consulting kconomist 


BRUSSELS 
rwwe home market of the United States is surrounded 
i by high tariff walls. It is also protected by nu 
merous laws and regulations which are applied by the 
US Customs Service and other officials with a rigor and 
ingenuity that provoke admiration and discouragement 

on the part of European industry 

With a single blast of the trumpet, Jericho style, let 
us level all these walls. If we did, could the industrial 
ists of the European Continent take advantage of this 
opportunity? 

Some simple souls, acknowledging that European 
productive efficiency is generally lower than that of 
the United States, believe Europe's production costs 
are too high to enable its goods to compete on the 
American market. True, American productive efficiency 
is about three times that of Europe, but so are Ameri- 
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can wages, and thus average production costs are com- 
parable in the two areas. 

In practice, and notwithstanding American pro- 
tectionism, metropolitan Europe already exports manu- 
factured goods to the US to the extent of $1.7 billion 
annually (average for 1950-52). In order to balance 
its trade with the United States, Europe must double 
this amount. From a commercial point of view such a 
performance would be sensational, but the industrialist 
would regard it as extremely modest—less than one 
per cent of the value of Continental Europe’s annual 
production. 

Achievement of this goal would entail no sacrifice 
on the part of the European consumer. With the 
Korean boom now a faint memory, the industrial out- 
put of the principal countries of Continental Europe 
has fallen behind that of the peak year of 1951. This 





means that some reserves of labor and capital equip- 
ment are newly available for increased export pro- 
duction. But the consumer is still sitting pretty. In 
the past few months the volume of industrial pro- 
duction has been much larger than that of 1936-38 
(the average index ranges from 150 to 160) and 
even larger than that of 1948-50 (15 to 40 per cent 
more, according to country). 

Moreover, productivity—the rate of output per man- 
hour--is being stepped up. It was long checked by 
state controls and full employment, but with abun- 
dance giving way to scarcity and inflation to monetary 
orthodoxy (except in France), European markets are 
again witnessing keen competition, and the drive for 
efficiency has begun. The mobility of labor and capital 
has been restored, spurring managerial ingenuity and 
the worker's devotion to the job. 

Is proof needed? European industry in 1952-53. is 
producing 30 per cent more than it did in 1948 
although unemployment has doubled. Naturally, the 
increase in productivity has not been constant over 
the entire Continent. It is slower in countries where 
full employment policies have been adopted (the sys 
tem where everybody works a little). But on the whole 
Europe has built up a comfortable reserve of economic 
strength that makes its trading position potentially 
powerful. 

Of course, the problem is not solely—or even prin 
cipally—that of prices and quantity. Can Europe pro 
duce the quality of goods demanded by the American 
consumer? Will Europe be able to sell them? Has it 
got the necessary commercial and marketing aptitudes? 

European industry comprises businessmen of vary 
ing degrees of intelligence and energy. The best have 
already proved themselves capable of producing goods 
admirably suited to the needs of the consumer—even 
the American. Take, for example, the efficiency of 
German and Swiss industry in mechanical and elec- 
trical construction; the success of Belgian industry in 
machine tools and photographic products; the automo- 
bile industry in Germany, France and Italy; the good 
taste and attractiveness of French and Italian Juxury 
goods and the fame of their foodstuffs (exports of 
which are paralyzed by the strict regulations of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act); the world supremacy 
of the German chemical industry before postwar de 
cartelization and confiscation of its patents 

Here, for instance, are a few recent successes won 
on the American market by small Belgian enterprise 
based solely on the quality or the newness of the 
product: tennis rackets, tapestries, plastic clothespins 
ceramics, enameled cast-iron ware, and textiles. 

But my admiration for Europe’s commercial abilities 
and salesmanship is not unbounded. It is said that the 
French businessman waits for the customer, the Ger- 
man discovers him, and the American invents him. 
In general, European industries are unwilling to in- 
vent their customers. But they may be forced to it. 

The commonest complaints about European manu- 
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POOR MARKETING 





OUTDATED DESIGN 


European businessmen fall down in product design. . . 





POOR DISPLAY 


in display and packaging, in market research and... 


FAULTY ENGLISH 


in their knowledge of English; more serious is . 
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FEAR OF US MARKET 


their studied avoidance of the American market. 
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facturers—particularly the Belgians—are that they do 
not use sufficiently varied and up-to-date designs and 
do not package their products attractively. Other weak- 
nesses: their market research is inadequate; they don't 
have enough distributors and salesmen; they speak 
English badly and fail to cultivate important Amer- 
ican importers; they consider the American market 
secondary, to be entered only when the easier ones 
are closed; they quote prices inaccurately and are 
often too greedy; and finally, they neglect publicity. 
I feel sure, however, that these faults would be rapidly 
corrected if American trade barriers were reduced. 

For the past twenty-five years the European busi- 
nessman has had little incentive to conquer the Amer- 
ican market. If his factory was situated in a country 
suffering from serious inflation, he found a swollen 
home market protected by exchange controls. If the 
factory was in a country with little inflation, he would 
export leisurely to the most inflated ones. 

Today conditions are changing, and he is beginning 
to look to the American market. And even our least 
ambitious businessmen, were they forced tomorrow 
by circumstances to break into the American market, 
would have a chance of success if they followed the 
example of the ablest of their colleagues. 

Despite this encouraging situation, most Americans 
seem to believe that European industry is so thorough- 
ly cartelized that it is the victim of a kind of sclerosis. 
I have never found proof that cartels are widespread 
in Europe, with the possible exception of France. 
Moreover, cartels and other forms of monopoly are 
not always harmful to progress. Witness the example 
already cited of the German chemical industry: this 
strongly cartelized industry was, before the war, the 
most modern and dynamic in the world. 

What has weakened the spirit of competition in 
Europe is the protection that has been thrown around 
small markets, as well as socialism, inflation and ex- 
change controls. For twenty years Keynesian ideas 
dominated Europe. Governments did business manage- 
ment’s thinking and thus robbed it of its initiative. 

Fortunately, the vitality of a people generally re- 
vives when it is most needed. This process of regenera- 
tion began in Switzerland, Germany and Belgium. It 
is now taking place in Italy and the Netherlands and 
will eventually spread to the remaining countries of 
Western Europe if demagogy does not interfere. 

The final factor that affects Europe’s ability to crack 
the American market is the most important and the 
simplest, as simple indeed as Christopher Columbus’ 

if US customs duties were abolished, average 
prices of European products would be 30 per cent 
less than they are today on the American market! 
(See chart on p: 30. ) 

Italy complains that one-third of her exports to the 
US incur duties of from 60 to 100 per cent ad valorem. 





Very often the price of Belgian goods, after customs 
duties, is only 8 to 10 per cent higher than that of a 
corresponding American product. The best Dutch, 
German and Italian goods are in nearly the same posi- 
tion vis-a-vis their American counterparts. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that many Euro- 
pean products will find their way into the United 
States once the tariff is removed. Here is the explana- 
tion of the vehemence of American protectionists: 
they recognize the reality of European competition. 

One may object that a considerable reduction of the 
US tariff on certain goods has in the past failed to 
prevent a decline in their import. This is true of 
cement, sand, marble, glassware, plate glass, various 
chemical and textile products, leather gloves, wooden 
furniture, etc., which Belgium exported to the United 
States in greater amounts before the war than she 
does today, although duties have been lowered. 

This proves that these goods have become more 
abundant, better or cheaper through domestic US 
production. It does not prove that other Belgian 
products could not succeed in the American market. 
For example, the index of Belgian exports to the US 
in 1951 was 235 compared to 1929 (calculated on a 
$ of constant value) even though the import of cement 
and marble was greatly reduced. For the Netherlands, 
the index is a healthy 270. There is no cause for dis- 
couragement. 

Some European businessmen, asked what would 
happen if American trade barriers were considerably 
reduced, reply with assurance and optimism. I will 
give a few of the answers to the inquiry, made in 
Paris by the “Comité Franc-Dollar,” without guar- 


anteeing their soundness: 


Leather and tanned skins: sales might double. 

Velours felt shapes: sales might quadruple. 

Shapes and hats in wool felt: sales might treble. 

Mother-of-pearl buttons: sales might increase five 
or even eightfold. 

Silk ties: sales might treble. 

Watches and clocks: annual sales might increase sev- 
eral million dollars. 


These industrialists list numerous products which 
today cannot be sold on the American market but 
might find their way through if duties were substan- 
tially lowered. 

How to summarize the position of European busi- 
nessmen on this question of Europe’s trading abil- 
itv? Not very long ago the then US Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Charles Sawyer, inquired anxiously in 
Brussels about the industrial and commercial vitality 
of Europe. The reply was given by a European ex 
tremely well versed in export problems and the Amer- 
ican market: 

“Please just open the door; we'll do the rest.” 
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ITALIAN SILKS 


Europe’s attractive, tasteful luxury goods and... 


SWISS GENERATORS 


heavy electrical and mechanical construction get. . . 


BELGIAN CAMERAS 


top honors from Americans, as do her articles of . . . 


DUTCH CHEESES 


delicate craftsmanship and her famous foodstuffs. 
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Britain’s in Business 


By Tom Kent 


Assistant Editor 


LONDON 


RITISH businessmen dare not hope that the United 
B States will soon lower its import barriers. They 
think of the Republicans as the high-tariff party and 
a lot of evidence will be needed to overcome thei: 
deep-seated skepticism about any real opening of the 
American market to foreign competition. 

There is, no doubt, an element of wishful thinking 
in this skepticism: some British manufacturers, con 
scious of their competitive disadvantages, prefer to 
believe that the inconveniently tough American mai 
ket is permanently barred to them by import barriers 

But the skepticism is also solidly rooted in the 
high-protection policy of past American adminstra- 
tions. That policy was well described, from the ex 
porter’s point of view, as a system of defense in depth. 
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Economist 


The tariff itself was merely the front line: behind lay 
what has been called “a maze of machine-gun nests 
and strong points”—the requirements of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, unrealistic marking regulations, vary- 
ing bases for assessing dutiable values, unpredictable 
reclassifications for customs purposes, and so on. 

All these things are, nowadays at any rate, less 
serious than apologists for British industry make them 
out to be. But they have helped te create an ex- 
tremely unfortunate mood. Many British traders still 
sincerely believe that the moment they have suc- 
ceeded in building up, with infinite trouble, a really 
worthwhile market in the United States, some means 
will be found to take it from them. 

This defeatist attitude has been bolstered, in the 
postwar years, by another that is equally powerful: 





a great, indeed an exaggerated, respect for the com- 
petitive power of American industry which has been 
fostered to an unhealthy extent in recent years. 
Here is the harmful part of the propaganda telling 
the British manufacturer how far his productivity 
lags behind that of his American rival. He has also 
been dispirited by all the moral exhortation—from 
both sides of the Atlantic—and government interfer- 
ence designed to induce him to sell to the United 
States. However well intentioned, the effect of all 
this is often to make the British businessman feel 
that the attempt to earn dollars must be unnatural; 
if it were as profitable as an ordinary commercial 
transaction there would not be so much fuss about it. 
Over much of industry, British inferiority is real 
enough. But no one expects Britain to compete on 
anything but the fringe of the American market. The 
means of dollar-earning must be a relatively small 
range of products in which, despite her generally lower 
level of productivity, Britain has real advantages. The 
basic obstacle to expanding sales in the United States 
is not that British industry is inferior—within the 
limits of the products concerned—but that British busi- 
think it 
If the opportunity provided by an American con- 


nessmen is inferior. 

version to free trade is to be seized, education is 
essential: the false pessimism must be removed. When 
these misapprehensions have been dispelled, however, 
the fact will remain that, even without tariffs and 
other government restrictions, entering the American 
market is genuinely difficult for the foreign supplier. 


Mounting output and produc- 
tivity prove that British busi 
nessman has not lost initiative 
or skill, can meet export de- 
of “trade, not 
Output growth is faster than 


mands aid.” 





productivity (output-per-man 
hour) because of inerease in 
the total number of workers 


He is 
1. Mass production, high productivity and com 


confronted by three unavoidable obstacles: 


petitive efficiency characterize much of American in 


dustry. Over wide areas, Britain cannot compete and 


never will compete. Her equipment may be greatly 

improved, but it cannot catch up to the continually 

advancing US standard. This fact must be faced. 
2. The different 


any other with which even the majority of British 


American market 1S vastly from 


exporting firms—rich in a varied experience—are 


familiar. It is so much bigger, so much richer, more 
sophisticated, more consumer-conscious. In_ tackling 
it for the first time, experience elsewhere may prove 
as much of a handicap as an advantage; the experi 
ence needs to be unlearned rather than reapplied 
The special American techniques can, of course, be 
learned by foreign firms; they have been learned most 
successfully by a few. But it requires an initial invest 
ment that is expensive not only in money but also in 
time, in trouble and—perhaps most important—in 
highly skilled, hard-to-find personnel, To break into 
the market demands an initial act of faith, a faith that 
is at once imaginative and persevering, 

3. The nature of American industrial superiority 
prevents Britain from competing in most standardized 
products. The things that can be sold to Americans 
are chiefly specialties. These may be high-quality con 
sumer goods like worsted cloth or Scotch whisky o1 
china; or they may be fine precision machinery, “tailor 
made” and therefore requiring a great deal of skilled 
labor, such as Britain has; or they may be more stand 
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ardized goods that for one reason or another are only 
on the fringe of American demand—goods like the 
motorcycle. The first of these categories represents the 
traditional British export to the United States; the 
second and third represent the hopes of expansion. 
But all three 
for them are “imperfect” in the economists’ sense that 


have this in common: the markets 
buyers do not turn immediately or automatically to 
the product that is best or cheapest. Its qualities and 
advantages can often be established only—if at all 

by the gradual change of previous habits, conventional 
values and business practices. The goods the British 
exporter can hope to sell in the United States are 
precisely those in which he feels most acutely the 
inevitable strangeness of a market so different from 


his own 


rgxiuese are the difficulties. They do not add up to a 
| counsel of despair. Undoubtedly British exports in 
the postwar years have been held back by internal 
inflation and over-full employment, which raised 
prices, stretched out delivery dates, and made some 
British manufacturers indifferent to export opportuni- 
ties. But, for the time being at least, the British infla- 
tion has been halted. For a wide range of possible 
exports, British prices are fully competitive; though 
productivity is below that of the US, this is balanced 
by lower wage rates. 

This competitive position will not be easy to main- 
tain. Inflation must not be allowed to recur; indeed, 
for some products delivery dates have to be still fur- 
ther reduced. Much new equipment is needed in Brit- 
ish industry to lift productivity. Productivity cannot 
be, and need not be, up to American standards, but 
it must not fall farther behind; it must advance as 
American productivity advances. 

This is not all. Total production has to be increased, 
both by better equipment and by providing greater 
incentives for workers and management, if bigger 
supplies are to be made available for export without 
depressing living standards. 

But achievement to date has not been negligible. 
The value of British exports to the United States 
climbed from $150 million in 1946 to $400 million last 
year. If the inevitability of gradualness is understood, 
these figures are encouraging. There is no need to 
despair of British industry's ability to increase its sales 
in the United States 

The first condition of success is simply to believe 
in it, to overcome the sense of inferiority. The second 
is to make it absolutely clear that any free trade action 
in the United States represents an agreed bipartisan 
policy; that it would not be reversed with a change of 
administration or at the first hint of a slump. If this 
were in doubt, the British businessman would be in- 
hibited by both psychological and economic factors. 
Even an unprotected American market is, for the Brit 
ish seller, a garden requiring prolonged cultivation; 
before undertaking it he must have a reasonable ex- 
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pectation of being allowed to stay until the fruit 
matures, 

The third need cannot be defined precisely, but it is 
no less important. In principle, it is that “know- 
how’—a commodity that at first is bound to be limited 

should be made available to those British firms which 
have most to gain by overcoming the initial difficul- 
ties of exporting to America. This is essential if the 
impetus and excitement stirred by the removal of 
tariffs are not to be lost; otherwise, misplaced and 
misinformed enthusiasm will lead to disappointment 
and reaction. 


Careful advance planning is essential. In this gov- 
ernments can help, but they certainly should not play 
a major part; they can too easily lead industry itself 
into bureaucratic methods instead of enterprise. The 


main organizations required are private, and can prob- 
ably best be created by the cooperation of merchant 
bankers and other finance houses with advertising 
agencies and some specially experienced manufac- 
turers. 

Beyond this organizational task, have British busi- 
nessmen the initiative, flexibility, competitive spirit and 
efficiency required to serve even the small bit of the 
US market that would solve Britain’s dollar problem? 


ry Nur answer, in all probability, is Yes. Those who 

I say No seem to be mesmerized by the fashion- 
able view that Britain’s postwar economic weakness is 
the inevitable result of a long process of decline going 
back to the 1870s. With the advantage of hindsight, a 
definite trend can of course be seen. But the points of 
weakness that are now obvious in the British economic 
structure of 1900 could equally well be seen in almost 
any country, however vigorous its economy, at any 
time. 

A real decline in Britain dates only from the hammet 
blows of prolonged depression in the twenties and 
thirties. Those years bred a sense of hopelessness, while 
in the war and postwar years, inflation and government 
control have combined to sap initiative and blunt en 
terprise. 

These phases are now ending. It is true that the 
British business community will continue to show 
the scars. But, the evils of forty years can easily 
be exaggerated. The British businessman has not lost 
forever the productive and trading skill, the initiative 
and vigor, that created the world’s greatest exporting 
nation out of a tiny island. 

On the contrary, the remarkable fact is that these 
virtues have survived so well, that a Britain under such 
disadvantages has still been responsible for industria] 
progress in so many fields ranging from jet aircraft to 
drugs. If, in the next economic phase, the extremes 
both of deflation and of inflation are avoided, if enter- 
prise is allowed its scope, then there need be no fear 
that British business is incapable of enlarging its 
stake—gradually, as the nature of the market requires 
in an American economy thrown open to competition. 
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The Billion-dollar Question 


By Michael A. Heilperin 


Consulting Economist and Writer on International Affairs 


ryvue ability of Western European countries to earn 

I dollars depends on the success of their producers 
in developing markets in the United States (and 
Canada) and on their ability to find outlets in “third 
markets.” In order that the latter should be supplied 
with dollars with which to pay their European sup- 
pliers, they must in turn be able to earn dollars in 
the United States. Many of them, however, are pro- 
ducers of raw materials which America buys, and the 
demand for these materials, if the prognostications 
of the Paley Report are fulfilled, is likeiy to show a 
steady upward trend. 

The answer to Europe’s problem is found, accord- 
ing to most students of this question, in a growth of 
productivity. As Mr. Kent rightly observes, however, 
speaking of Great Britain (but the same could be 
said of other countries as well), an increase of pro- 
ductivity is not all; “total production has to be in- 
creased, both by better equipment and by providing 
greater incentives for workers and management.” 

This is a very important point, for I have often 
felt in recent vears that productivity has been some- 
what overemphasized at the expense of total produc- 
tion. In other words, what is important is not only 
output per man-hour but also the output per man- 


year and the number of men working. Inadequate 
productivity is an obstacle to balancing a country’s 
external accounts while keeping up its standard of 
living; but so are strikes, absenteeism and slackness. 

The question of incentives is undoubtedly a crucial 
one in this connection; it calls for the availability of 
consumer goods of ample variety and reasonably low 
price upon which those who work harder can spend 
part, at least, of their additional earnings. It also as 
sumes stable monetary conditions under which even 
those whose incomes are in the relatively low groups 
could save against unforeseen events and old age 

The former of these requirements could be satisfied 
only by the development of mass markets; the latter 
calls for effective measures of monetary reconstruction 
now under way in most countries of Western Europe 

The way the European situation strikes an Ameri 
can observer and frequent visitor to the European 
shores is this: Europe’s ability to meet the challenge 
of American free trade (or some imperfect approxi 
mation thereof) depends on its ability to develop a 
large market, free from obstructions, in which mass 
production methods could come into their own 

The establishment of such a market and the adop 


tion Of mass production methods call for develop 
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ments along several lines. In the first place, intra- 
European trade barriers must not only be lowered but 
entirely eliminated over a relatively short number of 
years (the recent “Beyen Plan” proposed by the Dutch 
Government for the establishment of a free trade area 
among the six Schuman Plan countries is a most sig 
nificant and promising step in that direction) 

In the second place, the attitude of mind of many 
European producers must undergo the kind of change 
which was originated in this country by Henry Ford 
and his contemporaries: it involves nothing less than 
regarding the workers as potential customers for dur 
able goods. This goes hand in hand with the adoption 
of a low-unit-profit and large-turnover policy which 
is the basis of a mass market. 

Along with that goes a change in the attitude of 
mind of business enterprise toward its own develop 
ment. In the United States it is almost an article of 
faith that desirable, but 
this is far from being the case with many European 
industrialists 


growth is necessary and 


Rapid increase of production requires, however, 
rapid increase of consumption, and that takes us right 


back into the basic tenets of a mass market economy. 


And, of course, this calls for full recognition of the 
advantages of competition and anti-cartel policies. 

From the point of view of Europe’s ability to bal- 
ance its dollar accounts, a large intra-European mar- 
ket is not an aim in itself (whatever its other advan- 
tages may be) but the means to an end. The actual 
end is to become more competitive in markets where 
dollars can be earned, whether it be the American 
market or the so-called “third markets.” 


The most important element in Europe’s conquest 


of the US market consists, I believe, in an aggressive 


spirit of salesmanship, in the development of lines of 
goods in which the American consumer can be in- 
terested, and in the production of those goods in ade- 
quate quantity to meet the needs which a successful 
sales campaign might bring to the fore. 

Of the two European members of this symposium 
|.ucien Sermon seems to be the more optimistic. There 
is a fresh breeze of optimism and enterprise going 
through the pages of his article which is most en- 
couraging as an expression of confidence in the future 
performance of the European economy. Our British 
colleague is definitely more cautious. 

In writing, in the summer of last year, about the 
impression gained in a number of European countries 
in the course of a comprehensive economic survey, 
I suggested that, in addition to the excellent slogan 
“Trade, Not Aid” proposed just then by Britain’s 
Chancellor Butler, this once most enterprising and 
later somewhat depressed country might find use for 
a second slogan, to wit: “Britain Needs Boldness.” 
The intervening year has shown boldness gradually 
returning to the British Isles, and I cannot but cheer 
when I read Mr. Kent’s dictum: “The first condition 
of success is simply to believe in it, to overcome the 
sense of inferiority.” 

I firmly believe that, should other things develop 
along the lines suggested in this paper, the remaining 
final obstacle to overcome will be lack of boldness 
and sufficient enterprise. Once that, too, is overcome, 
there is no reason why Europe, rich with traditions of 
great industrial achievement and with technical skills 
of the highest grade, should not resume its rank as 
one of the main sources of industrial goods for the 
world at large and as an important supplier of our 
own American market. 


RA EME RE PRI PES SR ES 
EUROPE’S NEXT STEP: BUILDING MASS MARKETS 


Seventy thousand Ford employees drive to work at plant in 
Dearborn, Michigan (below), while across the Atlantic . .. 


fellow-workers must push pedals. 
Failure to treat workers as con- 
sumers still paralyzes Europe. 
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CAN COMMUNISM CONQUER INDIA? 
(Continued from page 27 ) 


Ranadive was removed and replaced by a rural leader, 
Rajeshwar Rao. Then followed the “agrarian” phase, 
which paid the Chinese Communists the compliment 
of imitation. If Mao had successfully spearheaded his 
revolution with the peasantry, why should not the 
Indian Communists follow suit? The Indians had al 
ready learned, in Telingana and Kerala, the poten- 
tialities of the rural masses. Moreover, in seizing these 
areas the Reds had been able to set up some village 
administrations and were learning the practical side 
of government; remembering the administrative cadres 
which Mao had employed to such good purpose in 
the “liberated” areas of China over the years, the In 
dians were hopeful of emulating his example. 

For a brief time the twin enemies were, like those 
of Red China, landlordism and foreign exploitation. 
The foreign villains of the piece were mostly Ameri- 
cans, but the British and French also got their share 
of denunciation. However, Rao was no Mao: the agra 
rian line did not appear to work as well as had been 
hoped and new conflict split the Party leadership. 

In May, 1951, Rao was thrown out. Ajoy Ghosh 
was installed in his place and a brand-new Party line 
set forth for the faithful. In a statement of policy 
which seemed to reflect their indecision and inability 
to choose between Moscow and Peking—the Commu- 
nist leaders declared it had been decided that the 
Chinese experiment could not be transplanted intact 
to Indian soil. 

“On the basis of a wrong understanding of the les- 
sons of the Chinese Revolution,” it confessed, “the 
thesis was put forward that since ours is a semi 
colonial country like China, our revolution would de- 
velop in the same way... .” This was ruled incorrect. 
The new path to be followed would be one which 
“utilized the lessons given by all the struggles of his- 
tory, especially the Russian and Chinese,” the former 
because it “was the first socialist revolution in the 
world” and the latter because it “was the first people’s 
leadership of the Communist party in which even the 
national bourgeoisie took part.” 


China’s influence on Indias Communists 
and fellow-travelers is strong, as can li 
seen at this “Pea ec Confere nee’ in Pe kin 
to which the Indians sent a delegation 


The attempt to straddle the ideological fence be- 
tween Moscow and Peking continues today and is the 
governing factor in Party policy. The overt war-of- 
violence program against the government has been 
abandoned, yet the Chinese overtones are heavy in 
ideological dogma. 

It would be inaccurate to say that the Indian Com- 
munists do not still look directly to Moscow for their 
marching orders. However, more and more frequently 
they cast an oblique glance at Peking for ideas and 


guidance. There is envy mixed with their admiration 


after all, the Chinese Communists have succeeded 
where they failed—but there is, too, a sense of kinship 
among Asians. 

This dependence on the Chinese may grow more 
open and outspoken if and when Moscow recognizes 
Mao’s claim to the primacy of communist leadership 
in Asia. So far, the Kremlin seems unwilling to concede 
this; still, Mao has made it quite clear that he con- 
siders China not just another satellite but the equal 
ally of Russia. 

In these circumstances it is reasonable to assume 
that the future of communism in India is tied inex- 
tricably to the future of communism in China. If 
Mao Tse-tung calls the turns it is quite possible that 
the Indians will again seek to adopt his “Asian” tactics 

in which event the battle lines will be squarely 
drawn for an all-out struggle between truly revolu- 
tionary communist forces and the forces of freedom 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that Mao 
may make a serious mistake if he thinks that India 
will easily go the “China way.” As India’s communist 
leaders frankly admit, they lack two advantages which 
Mao enjoyed in his victorious campaign against the 
Nationalist regime. China’s primitive communications 
seriously hampered Chiang Kai-shek in moving troops 
fast enough to various points to deal with a hydra- 
headed menace; in India there is a much more modern 
and efficient communications network. And Mao had 
a veteran army behind him; the Indian Communists 
do not. On the contrary, arrayed against them they 
would find an army which is unquestionably loyal to 
the government—and which is considered by military 
experts to be one of the finest in the East 
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WHAT MAKES DULLES RUN 


(Continued from page 12 


construed his instructions 


Whether he 
1 question, At 


COMMISSION 


correctly is any rate, under cross 
examination he came close to repudiating Smith, 
Cabot and Morton, and his skittish, jittery responses 
shadowed the future of reciprocal concessions. Others 
in the Administration noted adverse reaction abroad 

This was brought to the President’s attention and 
in a meeting of the National Security Council he 
asked questions about it. The incident did not help 
Dulles any. Yet he had acted partly, it seems, out of 
an excessive desire to please the President, and partly 
because, sensing determined opposition in Congress 
he had panicked and failed to meet it head-on with a 
sturdy affirmation of his real views on foreign trade. 
Dulles’ 


provides al example of supple even sinuous adapta- 


The evolution of thinking on “liberation” 
tion to environment. There is solid reason to believe 
that in the beginning, at least a year ago, Dulles had 
in mind a program of clandestine activities aimed at 
toppling satellite governments. Overtones of this were 
sensed by the opposition in the first Eisenhower cam- 
paign speech on liberation of enslaved peoples and 
April 16, 1953 


the President was expounding an entirely different 


the “warmonger” cry was set up. By 


concept, a high diplomacy aimed at persuading the 
Kremlin to loosen its grip on the satellites and permit 
self-determination to come about. This concept Dulles 
now enthusiastically supports and it is likely that hi 


has permanently shelved his earlier violent designs. 


jut it should be noted that the liberation project, 
B which he has now apparently abandoned, had 
been long in preparation. Dulles understands that it is 
going to take American public opinion a long time 
to adjust itself to the blunt realities of mature exist 
ence in the world. More important, he understands 
that 
“lead time” between drawing board and end item 
So he starts far 


ahead of his privately calculated action date, and 


in government a new idea mav have a longer 


than does a new military weapon. 
sometimes when action comes people forget how long 
ago he got started. When he launches an idea into the 
cross-currents of American thought he is never just 
thinking out loud. He wants it to go somewhere, and 
its mission is tentative only in the sense that he does 
not alwavs know whether it can get there 

This being the case, it would be unwise to suppose 
he made a bobble in the famous “unofficial briefing” 
dinner with correspondents in April which brought 
out the ideas of settling for a divided Korea, a United 
Nations trusteeship for Formosa and, by implication 
recognition of the Chinese communist government. 
When his remarks were publicized, there was a White 
House denial; it is now established that Dulles drafted 
it. He assured Senator Knowland, who conducts his 
own trusteeship of Formosa, that he need fear no UN 


competition, As a moralist, Dulles may find the diplo 
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matic denial distasteful; as a professional, he under- 
stands its uses 

Unlike many of his GOP brethren, Dulles is a real 
ist about the power pattern in Asia. Current evidence 
suggests to a realist the durability of the Peking 
regime, and he sees an overriding peril in the aggre- 
gate strength of the Peking-Moscow axis, a force which 
even if it were quiescent would tend to overbalance 
that of the United States. To the realist, the goal is 
separation of these power components, and Chiang 
becomes expendable. 

The realities must be talked over by Americans 
before they can become politically acceptable. It will 
be surprising if an important segment of the history of 
US policy in Asia does not turn out to have had its 


origins in that dinner with newspapermen last April. 


[ is easy enough to find points on which Dulles is 


extremely vulnerable to criticism. Yet, in fairness to 
the man who likes his work so much, it should be 
said that whatever his methods, they have in the 
past consistently brought great and honorable results. 

He helped formalize bipartisanship in foreign policy 
in the 1944 campaign. In 1945, at San Francisco, hold- 
ing no illusions about Soviet intentions, he helped 
create the United Nations. In 1948, he kept bipartisan- 
ship on an even keel in the campaign—and some of 
his Republican colleagues still think he thus helped 
lose the election. In his brief term in the Senate he 
courageously supported the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the military assistance plan. 

In view of such a record, justice requires the as- 
sumption that despite some doubts among the side- 
walk superintendents, the projects he is currently 
working on may, in the end, prove to be additional 
monuments to his enterprise and a source of security 


for the nation. 


Z 


Table talk in the Dulles home is animated after working 
hours, as the Secre tury, a le ading Protestant layman, dines 
with his son Avery, who is studying for Jesuit priesthood. 





Neither can you dig it up out of a mine in the ground. Human blood 


is manufactured in only one place — the human body. 


Vast quantities of blood are needed urgently needed — to help 
save the lives of the men wounded in combat, and of the hurt and 


sick in hospitals at home. Blood is also needed to produce gamma 


globulin, the new serum that promises to do much to protect chil- 


dren from polio and measles. 
Only you can supply this blood. 


You can do it easily, quickiy, and with no more hurt than a tiny 
pin-prick you hardly notice. Furthermore, you can do it again ina 
few months without danger. 

Isn't it worthwhile to take a few minutes time to save a human 
life? Give blood keep on giving blood. How? Call your Red (¢ ross, 


Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center today! 


GIVE BLOOD 


. give it again and again 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


ow Cs a8 v¢ 





He Was the 
Last Man 


Lhe. Hector A. Cafferata Jr, 
USUCR 
Medal of Honor 


i. WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
\eainst F Company's hill position. Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
casualty. leaving a yap in the defense line. Hf the 
enemy could exploit it. they could smash the en 


tire perimeter, 


Exposing himself to devastating fire. Private 
Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone. he 
killed fifteen Chinese. routed the rest. and held till 


reinforcements plugged the hole. 


The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Caflerata hurled it back. 
saving the men but suffering severe wounds. Lenot 
ing intense pain, he still fought on until a snipes 


got him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies.” says Private Cafferata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds. “we've got to go all out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do—should do—is in 
vest in our country s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
they're more—they re muscle behind our G.Ls° 


‘9s 
bayonets. too! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now. improved Series E Bond- 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity 
Also. all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 

at the new rate—for LO more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 


an sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 





